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The United Nations 
and Full Employment 


Lewis L. Lorwin 


ECONOMIC ADVISER, OIT 
U. §. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


in ELEVENTH SESSION of the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, held in Geneva, in the 
Palais des Nations July 3 to August 16, 
will be remembered for its work on full 
employment. This was by far the most 
important of the 50 or more items on 
the agenda, and its discussion made the 
session lively and important. The reso- 
lution on full employment adopted by the 
Council should be studied carefully. It 
commits governments to action of a far- 
reaching character both in domestic and 
foreign economic policy. 


The Charter Pledge 


The concern of the Council with prob- 
lems of employment and unemployment 
is based on the pledge contained in arti- 
cles 55 and 56 of the United Nations 
Charter. In article 55, the United Na- 
tions undertook to “promote higher 
standards of living, full employment, and 
conditions of economic and social prog- 
ress and development” as a means to 
create conditions of stability and well- 
being which are necessary for peaceful 
and friendly relations among nations. 
In article 56, Members of the United Na- 
tions “pledge themselves to take joint 
and separate action” in cooperation with 
the United Nations for the achievement 
of these purposes. 

Obviously the pledge is too general in 
character, and the question, since its 
adoption in 1945, has been how to give it 
content and meaning. The question as- 
sumed an urgent character at the ninth 
session of the Council in Geneva in the 
summer of 1949, when the Council re- 
quested the Secretary-General to appoint 
a small group of independent experts 
to prepare a report which would deal in 
both a theoretical and practical way with 
“national and international measures to 
maintain full employment.” 


Experts’ Report 


The six experts appointed by the Sec- 
retary-General, working for about 2 
months, produced a report which gave 
the Council what it had asked for—an 
analysis of the problem of full employ- 
ment and a series of broad recommenda- 
tions and specific proposals for national 
and international action. 

The most important proposal of the 
experts in the domestic field was that 
governments should fix a full-employ- 
ment target, expressed in terms of the 
smallest percentage of unemployment of 
Wage earners which the country in ques- 
tion can reasonably hope to maintain, 
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allowing for seasonal and frictional fac- 
tors. Governments should announce a 
comprehensive program which they in- 
tend to pursue in order to achieve and 
maintain continuously the full-employ- 
ment target. Although such programs 
must vary from country to country, the 
experts emphasize the use of fiscal pol- 
icies, measures for controlling private 
investment, the use of public investment, 
and the stimulation of consumption 
through changes in tax rates and in 
social-security payments and through 
special supports to consumers. Govern- 
ments should also adopt compensatory 
measures such as reductions in tax rates 
and payment of bonuses to consumers 
which would go into operation automati- 
cally whenever unemployment exceeds 
the target by a specified amount for 
three successive months. 

If all countries would adopt the domes- 
tic measures proposed, that in itself, the 
experts believe, would help solve the 
problem of full employment also inter- 
nationally. Such a solution, however, 
is not likely to be complete, in view of 
the existing imbalance in international 
trade and also because even if interna- 
tional balance existed it might be upset 
from time to time by factors other than 
a decline in effective demand. The ex- 
perts, therefore, proposed three inter- 
national measures to supplement their 
domestic proposals. 

Their first reeommendation outlines a 
program to establish a new equilibrium 
in world trade, within 3 or 4 years. The 
proposal is to call an international con- 
ference at which governments would 
make known to each other the trade and 
financial policies they intend to pursue, 
would set “targets” for the main con- 
stituent items of their balances of pay- 
ments, and would agree on the readjust- 
ments in exports, imports, and financial 
payments necessary to “harmonize” their 
policies and to bring balance into inter- 
national trade. 

The second recommendation is for as- 
suring a large and stable flow of inter- 
national capital. Lending countries 
should fix annual targets for long-term 
international investment for periods of 
5 years. Whenever private investment 
falls below this target for a year, the dif- 
ference is to be made up by public lend- 
ing. The larger part of such funds 
would be used for loans to governments 
in underdeveloped countries for general 
development programs. A special de- 
partment is to be established in the In- 
ternational Bank to handle such inter- 
governmental loans .which would be 
made at low interest rates and for long 
terms of repayment. 

The third—and boldest—recommenda- 
tion of the experts is that a country 
which experiences a decline in effective 
demand, and whose imports in conse- 
quence decrease, should deposit with the 
International Monetary Fund an amount 
of its currency equal to the net decrease 


in the value of its imports for the year, 
as compared with some reference year 
when the country had full employment. 
Such currency is to be loaned by the 
Monetary Fund to the countries whose 
exports have declined as a result of the 
drop in imports of the country having a 
recession. By replenishing their foreign 
exchange and monetary reserves in this 
way, these countries would be able to 
continue to buy raw materials and other 
necessary commodities abroad and thus 
could maintain their levels of production 
and employment. 


Systematic Action by Council 


In the interval between publication of 
the Experts’ Report and the Eleventh 
Session of the Council, the report was 
subjected to a thorough and critical ex- 
amination by most of the 18 countries 
represented on the Economic and Social 
Council. 

The Members of the Council thus came 
to the Eleventh Session well prepared to 
state the position of their governments 
on the issues raised in the report. 

Despite the conflicting attitudes, the 
resolution on full employment adopted 
by the Council is rather remarkable for 
its consistency. 

To begin with, the resolution provides 
that once each year, beginning in 1951, 
the Council is to place on its agenda the 
problem of achieving and maintaining 
full employment. The decision to hold 
such annual discussions means that the 
Council will from now on keep the prob- 
lem of full employment continuously be- 
fore governments and world public 
opinion. 

Under the recommendations finally 
adopted, each government is expected to 
do four things: 

(1) To publish annually a statement of 
its economic objectives to indicate the 
levels of economic activity which may be 
achieved in the year ahead. The as- 
sumption is that the publication of such 
data will be helpful to all countries in 
formulating policies of full employment 
from year to year. 

(2) Each government is to publish the 
standard by which it defines the mean- 
ing of full employment as a continuing 
objective of policy. 

(3) Each government is to formulate, 
announce, and periodically review the 
policies, programs and techniques which 
it intends to pursue in order to achieve 
the objectives, goals, and standards 
which it has set for itself. The Council 
listed five groups of measures which each 
government is expected to consider and 
on which it is to report. One group aims 
to promote steady economic expansion by 
the ‘‘adaptation”’ of fiscal, credit, mone- 
tary, investment, wages and price 
policies. A second is intended to combat 
recessionary tendencies by influencing 
the volume of investment, by increasing 
the flexibility of budget and fiscal pol- 
icies, and by preventing undue fluctua- 
tions in the incomes of primary pro- 
ducers. A third is to consist of corrective 
measures to meet emergency unemploy- 
ment situations which may arise; such 
measures May be automatic or discre- 
tionary in character. A fourth group 
refers to measures to avoid inflation and 
to prevent excessive increase in the price 
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level; what these measures may be is 
not indicated. The fifth group should 
aim to promote the geographic and oc- 
cupational mobility of labor, but in this 
case also no examples of concrete meas- 
ures are given. Clearly, these recommen- 
dations of the Council leave each govern- 
ment free to choose its own methods in 
dealing with deflation, recession, and in- 
flation. There is the obligation, however, 
to take some measures in proper time 
and to make them known in advance to 
all other governments. 

(4) Each government is expected to 
develop and improve its administrative 
and technical organization and its sta- 
tistical services which are required for 
the analysis of economic trends and for 
the formulation and pursuit of its eco- 
nomic goals, policies, and programs. 


Statement of Goal 


The international clauses of the Coun- 
cil’s resolution on full employment con- 
sist, first of all, of a recommendation 
that each Government intensify its ef- 
forts, while pursuing its employment 
goal, to achieve and maintain equilib- 
rium in its balance of payments. The 
characteristic features of this equilib- 
rium are described as involving the ab- 
sence of quantitative restrictions on 
international trade, and of exchange re- 
strictions; a reduced level of other 
trade restrictions; a minimum of _ dis- 
crimination in the application of such 
trade, monetary, or investment restric- 
tions as may continue to exist; a level 
of reserves of convertible currencies and 
gold which would be sufficient to enable 
a country to meet normal fluctuations in 
its receipts of foreign exchange, and an 
increased and stable flow of international 
investment funds. This equilibrium is 
to be achieved at the highest possible 
level of mutually beneficial trade. 

The above recommendation obviously 
is only a statement of the general goal 
to be aimed at by Members of the United 
Nations. But the Council follows it up 
with several specific provisions which 
introduce new procedures of interna- 
tional action for the achievement and 
maintenance of full employment. 


Review of Balances of Payments 


One of the new procedures is an an- 
nual review of balances of payments. 
Each government is to furnish the Sec- 
retary-General, upon his request, with 
estimates of its balance of payments, and 
with information on related economic 
policies, for the ensuing year and, when 
appropriate, for a longer period. 

The Secretary-General is to assemble 
and analyze the reports submitted by 
governments, and also to make separate 
studies concerning the international as- 
pects of full employment. The reports, 
analyses, and studies made by the Sec- 
retariat are then to be examined by the 
Economic, Employment, and Develop- 
ment Commission of the Council for the 
purpose of: (a) Calling attention to any 
major problems which appear likely to 
arise in the light of the information sup- 
plied by the Governments and (b) rec- 
ommending proposals with respect to 
international policies and programs for 
consideration and action by the Council. 
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General view of the opening meeting of the Eleventh Session of the Economic and Social 
Council, Geneva. 


International Balance in 1954 


Although the annual review of bal- 
ances of payments is to become a regular 
feature of the economic work of the 
United Nations, the Council undertook, 
also, a special task of forecasting the in- 
ternational balance of 1954. 

To help prepare this forecast, each 
government is to furnish the Secretary- 
General, within a specified time, with 
quantitative estimates of the main ele- 
ments of the balance of international 
payments which it hopes to attain by 
1954, including a break-down of its esti- 
mated trade by major commodities or 
groups of commodities which are impor- 
tant in its foreign trade. Each govern- 
ment is also to make clear to what extent 
it assumes that the conditions of inter- 
national economic equilibrium described 
above will have been realized by 1954. 

The Secretary-General is to appoint 
three “independent” experts who are to 
analyze and comment on the replies of 
governments to a special questionnaire 
and to make a report ‘‘on their own 
responsibility.” 

The report of these experts and the 
commodity studies of the Secretariat are 
to be examined by the Economic, Em- 
ployment and Development Commission 
for whatever comments and recommen- 
dations it may wish to make. The re- 
port, together with the Commission’s 
comments and recommendations, is to be 
submitted to the Council for considera- 
tion at its Fourteenth Session (presum- 
ably to be held in February-March 1952). 


International Investment 


In the section of the Council’s resolu- 
tion dealing with international invest- 
ment and _ counter-cyclical action, 
governments are asked to achieve and 
maintain, to the extent feasible, a high 
level and regular rate of flow of inter- 
national capital for development pur- 
poses, and to strive to prevent lapses in 
the flow of international investment re- 


sulting from or associated with economic 
recessions. This provision gives no in- 
dication of measures to be taken for the 
purpose or of the role to be played by 
private or public investment. 

In similar vein are the provisions on 
preventing the spread of economic reces- 
sions. In the event of a domestic reces- 
sion, governments are asked to adopt, 
to the extent feasible, measures to offset 
the adverse effects of such recession on 
the balance of payments or employment 
levels of other countries. 

There was disagreement in the Coun- 
cil as to whether international invest- 
ment for economic development can or 
should be used to counteract an economic 
recession in industrial countries. The 
United States and some other delegations 
argued that it could not be done effec- 
tively inasmuch as the financing of 
economic development must be of a long- 
term character and should be in accord 
with the needs and absorptive capacity 
of the underdeveloped countries. How- 
ever, by the terms of the clause adopted, 
the International Bank is urged to follow 
a dual course. In ordinary times, it is to 
achieve and maintain a high level and 
steady rate of flow of international in- 
vestments for economic development. In 
case of recession, it is to utilize all prac- 
ticable opportunities of increasing its 
resources, in order to expand the volume 
of its lending. For such purpose, the 
Bank is to make the fullest use, among 
other things, of its borrowing capacity. 

With regard to the International Mon- 
etary Fund the Resolution urges that its 
resources be made available to its mem- 
bers to meet needs arising from economic 
recessions as fully and as readily as its 
Articles of Agreement permit. 

A second provision requests the Set- 
retary-General to appoint a group of 
three to five experts to make technical 
studies and to prepare a report formu- 
lating and analyzing alternative practi- 
cal ways of dealing with the problem of 
reducing the international impact of re- 

(Continued on p. 28) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 
New Argentine Industry 
J. S. Capital nin , 
Seeks U. 5. Cay Editor’s Note 
United States capital participation in a 
new and essential industry is sought by an The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
Argentine firm, which desires to establish buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
paper and cardboard mills, together with Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
arena cdg Apeoeliemtienog planing officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
i ceding to tan fren. Heinonen s. A. Com- trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
1 Social mercial e Industrial, the capital requirement firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
Socia ‘ , , ; ne ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 
for United States machinery and equipment concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
is estimated at US$4,000,000, based on re- descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
cent quotations obtained in the United Intelligence Branch. 
onomi States. The firm further states that an While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
ve amount equivalent to this sum could be Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
no in- raised locally in pesos, but investment of P “— = ies 
for the United States capital in the enterprise is de- undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
iyed by sired because of the uncertainty of obtaining and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in, this 
exchange permits for importing the machin- country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
ions on ery. It is understood that arrangements have controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
c reces- been made for the construction of the neces- States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
> reces- sary power plant, although American partici- correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading conditions in 
pation in this project also would be welcome; : ae : : 
. adopt, and assistance has been obtained for the the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 
0 offset planning and installation of the various World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
sion on plants. firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
oyment The plant site, situated at Las Palmas, is request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
said to have a private port and to be easily or through the Field Offices listed on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 
> Coun- accessible to excellent transportation facili- 
, t ties. The firm has reportedly already invested 
INVESt- 7,000,000 Argentine pesos in the enterprise, Index, by Commodities 
Can oF which sum has been used to fill in certain 
-onomic low-lying areas; construct new dwellings for {Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 
s. The 200 workers and repair old structures; pur- 
ogations chase construction, machine-shop, veneer- Agar-Agar: 35, 36. Jewelers’ Items: 20. 37. 
e effec- plant, and planing-mill machinery; and Alcoholic Beverages: 30. Laboratory Supplies and Equipment: 
cing of rd cinta glee MDa ps. Becca Automotive Equipment: 1, 64, 65. 20, 41. 
a long- oo alge bongs ei eux fac- Aviation and Airfield Equipment: 67. Launches: 53. 
accord y; & a toor space 0 ; Square Batteries (Dry Cell): 79. Lumber (Oak) : 38. 
capacity one — pomenrons. | oe ee Se he Birds and Animals (Stuffed): 4. Machinery and Accessories: 2, 12, 16, 18, 
' completed in a year’s time. : Brass Products: 34. 25, 34, 37, 42, 48, 52, 60, 63, 65, 66, 73, 74, 
. How- As regards raw materials, the firm plans to Canvas: 57. 73 75. 76. 80. 86. 87 
adopted, | use imported kraft and sulfite pulp to pro- Carpets: 29. Metal and Metal Products: 13, 35, 68, 
0 follow duce bag and wrapping paper, and kraft Cattle Bells: 23. 77, 83. 
3, it is to liner for corrugated board. Large quanti- Cement (Refractory Fire): 19. Musical Equipment: 27, 28. 
vel and ties of soft woods, such as Finnish white- Ceramics: 6. : Newsprint: 15, 37. : 
onal in- wood (Picea exrcelsa), pine (Pinus silvestris) , Chemicals and Drugs: 8, 54, 56, 59, 87. Notions: 15, 37. 
t. In pitch pine, Douglas fir, and other American Clothing and Accessories: 50, 84. Paper Packaging Materials: 72. 
or and Canadian woods, will be imported. Coast Guard Equipment: 53 Papier Maché Products: 29 
ll prac- Further information may be obtained + ina igs 
_ its - e . ~~ wee OF Concrete Industry: 75. Patents: 10. 
sing 1 quest rom the Commercial Intelligence Crystal, Glass, and Chinaware: 26, 35. Pharmaceuticals: 32. 
> volume a. U. S. Department of Commerce, Dental Supplies: 20. Photographic Equipment: 27. 
ose, the ashington 25, D. C. Interested parties are Dolls’ Eyes: 11. Pigments: 8. 
~ among invited to correspond direct with Eino Hein- Dyestuffs: 8, 35. Plastic Supplies: 35. 
sacity. a Heinonen S. A. Commercial e Indus- Earthenware Products: 31, 37, 39. Pulp (Wood): 55, 61, 87. 
1al Mon- + Corrientes 4573, Buenos Aires, Argen- Ecclesiastical Goods: 49. Radios and Radio Parts: 65, 77. 
that its ? Fertilizers: 87. Raw Materials: 54, 81. 
re nett N Fire Extinguishers: 38. Refrigerators: 65, 85. 4 
ew Ind s e — »s Fluorspar: 7. Scrap (Metal, Steel and Iron): 83. 
conomic # ” strial Sites Foodstuffs: 5, 33, 62, 70, 80, 85, 87. Stones (Cut): 20. 
ly as its | Available in Seotland Furniture: 46. Surgical Dressings: 11. 
General Merchandise: 78. Technical Information: 73, 74, 79, 85. 
the Sec- American firms seeking sites abroad for the Gum Copal: 44. Textiles: 14, 35, 50, 51, 58, 84, 87. 
yroup of establishment of branch plants are invited Heating Equipment: 22. Tobacco: 58, 71. 
echnical to consider new industrial areas in New Town Hides and Skins: 9. Wall Paper: 33. 
. formu- (East Kilbride), Scotland, under develop- Household Appliances and Products: 23, Wax Products: 21. 
atti- ment by the East Kilbride Development Cor- 27, 45, 78. Wire: 47. 
e pr ' poration. Facilities available for private Ivory Articles: 24, 48. Wood Articles: 29, 40, 43. 
oblem 0 building by interested industrialists consist 
ict of re- of 50 acres of a 100-acre site and the total 
area of a 90-acre site. On a nearby 70-acre 
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\ site, the British Government has established 
laboratories and offices of a new industrial 
research center, whose facilities will be avail- 
able to industries locating in the area. 

Housing developments, providing homes 
for labor, as well as managerial and execu- 
tive personnel, will be constructed within 
easy walking distance of plant sites. More 
than 150 houses are said to be already com- 
pleted, and another 400 are in various stages 
of completion. 

New Town is situated on a railroad con- 
necting with Glasgow (9 miles distant), and 
an excellent highway network reportedly 
connects East Kilbride with neighboring cen- 
ters of population and industry, as well as 
with the port of Glasgow. Present plans in- 
clude building two new trunk highways to 
serve north and south, as well as east and 
west traffic, crossing at the center of New 
Town. Water, gas, and electricity are said 
to be available in sufficient quantities; and 
sewage systems reportedly are almost fin- 
ished. 

According to the Development Corporation, 
whose activities are sponsored by the British 
Government, there are certain financial ad- 
vantages incident to the establishment of 
new industries in the area: (1) Reduction 
of real-estate taxes to 25 percent of normal 
through preferential tax assessments; (2) 
absence of development charges (usually 
quite large, depending on value of the de- 
velopment); and (3) possibility of renting 
standard factory units at a subsidized rental 
fee based on 1939 costs. 

Further details concerning East Kilbride 
New Town are contained in a set of booklets 
which may be obtained on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. Interested parties also may communi- 
cate direct with the East Kilbride Develop- 
ment Corporation, Torrance House, East Kil- 
bride, Lanarkshire, Scotland. 

American firms and organizations should 
bear in mind, however, that new United 
States investments in the United Kingdom, 
or patent royalty or other technical arrange- 
ments with British firms, require the prior 
approval of the Bank of England, acting as 
agent of the British Treasury. The Board of 
Trade is normally consulted by the Bank 
of England on the merits of the proposed in- 
vestment, the decision in each application 
being determined on an estimation of the net 
contribution which the investment might 
make to the United Kingdom’s economy. 
Details concerning the form of application 
for permission to establish new United States 
investment in the United Kingdom and the 
criteria governing such investment may be 
obtained from the British Commonwealth 
Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Notice of Interest To 
Importers of Loofahs 


For the benefit of American importers of 
loofahs, the Acting Provincial Agricultural 
Officer, Mombasa, Kenya, British East Africa, 
states that Kenya’s current crop of loofahs 
will be relatively small, principally because of 
lack of experience on the part of growers and 
the high incidence of fruit fly. Efforts are 
being made, however, to develop the crop 
as much as possible, and American buyers 
who have inquired as to the availability of 
this product will in due course receive sam- 
ples for examination and comment. 


Further Imports From U. S. 
Authorized by Germany 


Further allocations of foreign exchange 
for imports of various commodities from the 
United States have been approved by the 
Import Advisory Committee in Frankfurt- 
am-Main, Germany. The listing below indi- 
cates amounts of allocations, commodities to 
be purchased, and, where known, the names 
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of German importers receiving the alloca- 
tions. Additional information can be ob- 
tained by communicating with the secre- 
tariat of the German Import Committee, 
Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft, McNair Bar- 
racks, Frankfurt Hoechst, Germany. 


Vegetable waxes, except carnauba 

wax, fat grey . $145, 898 
Crude drugs, leaves, herbs, and roots 50, 000 
Beeswax 70, 000 
Pearl essence 60, 000 
Raw bones, hide cuttings, leather 

glue for production of glue, gela- 

tin, and/or artificial casings 200, 000 
Sheep guts, dried, for production of 

eatgut and strings ; ; 100, 000 
Radium bromide “ 30, 000 

Importers : 

Dr. F. Diehl & Co., 
Konstanz-Staad $22, 150 
Auer Glas und Indus- 
trie-Ges. mbH, Bad 
Gandersheim 7. 850 
Lecithin for technical purposes 70, 000 
Crude sulfur in lumps, 99.5 to 99.9 

percent S, not containing Se, As, 

. 175, 000 
Antibiotica except penicillin 150, 000 
Pharmaceutical intermediates, men- 

thel, and animal = substances, 

dried 50, 000 
Crude soapy glycerin, min. 80 per 

cent glycerol, BBS and ISM and 

dynamite glycerin, Nobel Test 

(D21) —s 300, 000 
Phosphorus and/or phosphorie acid, 

therm, min. 54 percent P205__- 150, 000 
Boron mineral 300, 000 
Borax dehydrated and borie acid 100, 000 
Rare earth compounds 100, 000 
Crude iodine 50, 000 
Engineering services (design, plans, 

specifications, supervision) : 


Importer: Deutsche Vacuum O6cel 
AG., Steinstrasse 5, Hamburg 110, 000 
Coal-tar products, chemical special 
ties, pigments, paints, and var- 
nishes, and raw materials for 
plastics 200, 000 
Dipentene, pinene, pine oil “B,’’ wood 
resin, including vinsol resin, crude 
tall oil 100, 000 
Rapeseed oil, base 3 percent, maxi 
mum 5 percent, maximum 1.5 per 
cent water and impurities 200, 000 
Plasties__ 135, 000 
Haloarylglycolat 10, 000 
Raw films 100, 000 
Vaseline : 
Importer : Hamburg Amerikan 


ische Mineraloelgesellschaft 
mbH, Jungfernstieg 51, Ham 
burg 36 23, 500 
Tallow and other animal fats for 
technical purposes 250, 000 
Scientific and professional technical 
books and periodicals (except 
those for which publishing right 
or license has been acquired or for 
which a German publisher has 
granted a license to a foreign pub 
lisher) 20, 000 
Sulfate pulp 1, 000, 000 


French Group Urgently 
Requires Binder Twine 


Firm offers from American suppliers for up 
te 3,000 tons of first-quality sisal binder 
twine for agricultural use are urgently de- 
sired by the Union Centrale des Cooperatives 
Agricoles, 6 Rue Halevy, Paris, France (tele- 
graphic address: UNCAA Paris). Quotations 
should be f. o. b. New York and should 
specify delivery delay. 

The Union is an organization comprising 
about 60 percent of French agricultural co- 
operatives and occasionally acts as purchas- 
ing and distributing agent for its members 
or for the French Ministry of Agriculture. 


Television Station Planned 
For Sydney, Australia 


The Commonwealth Postmaster General of 
Australia has announced the Australian Gov- 
ernment’s intention to receive bids covering 
a television installation to be completed in 
Sydney within about 2 years. It is under- 
stood that the Sydney experimental station 
is to be based on the 625-line standard. 

Bids must include quotations for studio 
equipment, cameras, and mobile apparatus 
for transmitting outside events, and must 
be submitted to the Deputy Director of Posts 





and Telegraphs, G. P. O., Melbourne, Aus. 
tralia, prior to November 21, 1950. 

One copy of the specifications is available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intellj. 
gence Branch, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Although it is reported to be unlikely that 
this first television station will include 
American equipment, because of dollar diff. 
culties, American firms may be interesteq 
from the standpoint of possible future 
business. 


Meshed, Iran, in Market 
For Telephone Equipment 


Price quotations on material for a complete 
5,000-unit telephone installation are desired 
by the Telephone Commission of the Cham. 
ber of Commerce, Meshed, Iran. Interested 
American manufacturers and suppliers are 
invited to communicate direct with the 
Commission. 


More About Suction 
Dredges for Argentina 


Bids invited by the Ministerio de Obras 
Publicas de la Nacion of Argentina to con- 
struct two suction dredges will be accepted 
until November 29, 1950, thereby extending 
the bidding period originally scheduled to 
end September 29, 1950. The Ministry also 
states that interested firms may now bid for 
the construction of a third unit, if they so 
desire. 

As noted in a previous announcement con- 
cerning this call for bids (FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, September 4, 1950), bids and tech- 
nical specifications (Public Licitation No, 
1713) are obtainable subject to a charge of 
2 pesos from the Direccion de Suministros of 
the Ministerio de Obras Publicas de la Nacion, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Belgium—Ateliers Henri Ranson (im- 
porter, manufacturer) , 96 Avenue Emile Zola, 
Brussels, desires to manufacture under li- 
cense in Belgium spare parts for electro- 
mechanic equipment for automobiles. Cor- 
respondence in French preferred. 

2. England—C. H. Johnson (Machinery), 
Ltd. (exporter, manufacturer), Adswood 
Road, Stockport, Cheshire, is interested in 
entering into licensing agreements on 4a 
royalty basis with American manufacturers 
of contractors’ plant equipment, pneumatic 
road equipment, and other related lines, 
for the production of these items in England. 


Import Opportunities 


2. Belgium—J. Zune-Toussaint (manufac- 
turer), 64-66, Rue Ferrer, Serain2z, offers to 
export and seeks agent for fire extinguishers 
(1) with carbon tetrachloride; (2) with car- 
bonic sponge; (3) with carbonic acid “snow.” 
Inspection available in seller’s factory at 
buyer's expense and by buyer’s representa- 
tive. 

4. Bolivia—Padres Redentoristas (Atten- 
tion: P. Martin Baur) (Congregation of 
Catholic Priests), Avenida Camacho 41, Ca- 
silla 656, La Paz, has available for export 
a collection of 375 stuffed birds typical of the 
Departments of La Paz and Beni, Bolivia, and 
also 20 stuffed animals. So far as is known, 
there are no experts on taxidermy or orni- 
thology in La Paz. The buyer would prob- 
ably have to make his own arrangements 
for inspection. A list giving prices and the 
scientific names of the birds and animals, 1s 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Corre- 
spondence in Spanish, French, or German 
preferred. 

World Trade Directory Report not applic- 
able. 

5. Colombia—Fabrica “El Gramal” (Luis E. 
Holguin S) (manufacturer, wholesaler), Calle 
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16 Norte No. 4-48, Barrio Versalles, Cali, offers 
on an outright-sale basis plantain flour to be 
used as prepared baby food and soup and 
pudding ingredient. Sterilized and freshly 
acked in vacuum-pack cans of 500 grams 
each. Product reported to be milled to fine- 
ness comparable to domestic wheat flour in 
the United States. Initial orders of 10,000 
cans or less acceptable; subsequent orders 
acceptable in large amounts. Inspection 
available by Instituto Nacional de Higiene 
(an official entity of the Colombian Gov- 
ernment), Bogota, Colombia, at expense of 
manufacturer. According to a recent inspec- 
tion, the product was reported as “bacteri- 
ologically safe for human consumption” and 
the analysis showed the product to contain 
starch, 83.90 percent; reduced sugar (glu- 
cose), 1.90 percent; nonreduced sugars 
(saccharines), none; ash, 1.83 percent; mois- 
ture, 14.25 percent; vitamin A (average), 420 
I. U.; thiamin (average), 18 to 54 milligrams; 
ascorbic acid, 1 to 14.3 milligrams; riboflavin, 
24 to 84 milligrams. Sample available from 
Cali manufacturer upon written request. 
Firm would consider sales agent for all or 
part of United States. 

6. Denmark—J. Schreder Export mer- 
chant), Borthigsgade 10, Copenhagen 
wishes to export and seeks agent for large 
quantities of high-grade ceramic table lamps, 
40 centimeters (100 centimeters=39.37 
inches), in height and 3-5 kilos (1 kilo= 
2.2046 pounds) in weight; canned anchovies, 
pickled herring, canapes, and canned hams; 
Danish blue cheese. Inspection of cheese 
available by Danish Government cheese ex- 
port committee at exporter’s expense. In- 
spection of the canned meat and fish avail- 
able in Copenhagen by independent testing 
laboratory on payment of expense, dependent 
on size of order. As firm has had no previous 
experience in shipping to the United States, 
it would appreciate any instructions that po- 
tential buyer might find appropriate. 

7. England—The Allendale Metalliferous 
Mining Co., Market Place, Haltwhistle, 
Northumberland, wishes to contact inter- 
ested purchasers of fluorspar. Firm reports 
that production will be stepped up to 100 
tons per week by November of this year and 
eventually will reach 200 tons each week. 
An analysis of hand-picked lump fluorspar 
taken from Coalclough mine is as follows: 
Calcium fluoride, 99.33 percent; silica, 0.20 
percent; iron oxide, 0.20 percent; magnesia, 
0.11 percent; barium, 0; sulfur, 0.04 percent; 
lead, 0.10 percent; carbon dioxide, 0; mois- 
ture, 0. Estimated price on run-of-the-mine 
ore may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

8. England—Brit-Over, Ltd. (export mer- 
chant), 27 Chancery Lane, London, W. C. 2, 
offers on an outright-sale basis industrial and 
pharmaceutical chemicals, dyes for paper, 
leather, textile industries, and pigments for 
paint, lacquer, varnish, and rubber indus- 
tries. 

9. England—V. Esposito & Co. (leather fac- 
tors and agents), 127 Borough High Street, 
London, S. E. 1, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for all types of dressed leathers suit- 
able for manufacturing shoes, gloves, hand- 
bags, fancy goods, automobiles, upholstery, 
and allied lines. 

10. England—John Fareso (inventor), The 
Coppice, Woodlands Avenue, Hornchurch, 
Essex, offers for sale two patents: (1) Amer- 
lean patent No. 2423763—rotary pump and 
engines; (2) British Com. Spec. No. 
$2850 /49—driving ships by pumps for 
greater speed by suction and force, with less 
fuel. Detailed information and blueprints 
on the British patent only available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

ll. England—Francoceanic, Ltd. (sales 
agent), 39 Harold Road, London, S. E. 19, 
offers on an outright-sale basis high quality, 
large- and medium-size plastic dolls’ eyes, 
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witlr or without lashes, up to 1,000 gross 
pairs monthly. 

12. England—R. E. Glanville & Sons Bovey 
Tracey, Ltd. (manufacturer) , Station 
Works, Bovey Tracey, Devon, offers on an out- 
right-sale basis “Alalifter,’’ combined churn 
lifter and churn lorry a machine designed 
to wheel and lift full milk churns under 
leverage principle. Detailed information 
and illustrated pamphlet available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

13. England—Hills Patents, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Hills House, Chenies Row, Lon- 
don, W. C. 1, offers to export monthly 400 
manually operated geared metal shears for 
use by engineers, builders, garage mechanics. 
Illustrated pamphlets may be obtained from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
wy, C, 

14. France—Jacques B. Brocqueville (sales 
agent), 7 Rue des Brettes, Castres-sur-Agout 
(Tarn), offers on an outright-sale basis first- 
quality brocades for ladies’ shoes and eve- 
ning bags. 

15. France—A. Courrent et Conte (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, and exporter), Le 
Carla-de-Roquefort, Ariege, wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agent for excellent quality 
“Trish” horn combs of all types for consumer 
and professional use, such as hairdressing, 
barber, pocket, rat-tail, fine- and large- 
tooth combs, available in large quantities. 
French firm would appreciate receiving sug- 
gestions from potential importers or agents 
in the United States. Correspondence in 
French preferred. 

16. France—Etablissements Albert C. Scho- 
laert (manufacturer, exporter), Rue Monge 
(par Rue Racine), Tourcoing (Nord), wishes 
to export and seeks agent for teasel gig and 
teasel machines for teaseling all kinds of 
cloth, hosiery, and berets. For rolling metal- 
lic teasel gigs, approximately 24, 30, and 36 
workers required. Firm claims machinery 
is patented in the United States. 

17. Germany—Kaiserslaterer Verbandstoff- 
Fabrik Emil Bender, G. m. b. H. (manufac- 
turer and exporter), 4 Gersweilerweg, Kais- 
erslautern, offers to export and seeks agent 
for surgical dressings, such as bandages and 
adhesives. 

18. Germany—Gustav Briickner, Maschin- 
enfabrik, (manufacturer), Coburg-Neuses, 
Bavaria, offers to export and seeks agent for 
automatic machines for the manufacture of 
electric incandescent, fluorescent, and elec- 
tronic lamps and tubes. Types specified as 
stem, pigtail-inserting, pigtail-bending, and 
wire-cutting, coiling, spooling, and sealing 
machines. [Illustrated catalog (in German 
and English) available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
DB. GC. 

19. Germany—Adolf A. Fleischmann 
(manufacturer and exporter), 15 Spener- 
strasse, Frankfurt-on-the-Main, wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agent (one connected with 
gas, coke and steel works, rolling mills, and 
aluminum smelting and refining works) for 
refractory fire cement, known as a refractory 
mortar, a highly protective refractory coat- 
ing, and a refractory putty. Descriptive lit- 
erature (in German and English) and price 
list (in German) available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

20. Germany—Alfred Fritsch (manufac- 
turer and exporter), 542 Hauptstrasse, Idar- 
Oberstein-1, offers on an outright-sale basis 
the following products: (1) agate spatulas 
and agate slabs for dentists; (2) agate mor- 
tars and pestles for laboratories; (3) agate 
burnishers for bookbinders; (4) precious, 
semiprecious, and synthetic cut stones; (5) 
hematite (bloodstone) burnishers and sil- 
ver-polishing stones (set and unset), used 
by manufacturers of sterling silver, silver 
jewelry, and dealers in jewelers’ supplies. 
Firm will consider appointment of a sales 





agent at a later date. Loan material for 
items 1 through 4 available from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

21. Germany—Joseph Gautsch A. G. (man- 
ufacturer) ,3 Nymphenburgerstrasse, Munich, 
Bavaria, offers to export and seeks agent 
for waz tapers, candle wicks, technical wazes, 
Anno Santo waz seals, and war products. 
Assortment of literature and price list (in 
German) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

22. Germany—Ultra Herd-und Ofenfabrik 
Paul Gurtker (manufacturer and inventor), 
Ering/Inn, Bavaria, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for patented stoves, ranges, boil- 
ers for central heating. Firm is also willing 
to sell patent rights for the United States 
outright or on a royalty basis. Photographs 
and illustrated leaflet (in German) available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

23. Germany—M. Helmensdorfer & Co., 
Metallwarenfabrik (manufacturer), Lindau/- 
Bodense, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
high-quality cattle bells, manufactured from 
heat-treated copper; steel and enamel cook- 
ing utensils, such as pots and pans. Maxi- 
mum quantity of approximately $2,400 worth 
of all products available for export each 
month. Correspondence in German pre- 
ferred. 

24. Germany—Mayer & Sohn (manufac- 
turer and exporter), 7 Martin-Luther-Strasse, 
Erbach /Odenwald, offers to export and seeks 
agent for ivory costume jewelry and other 
ivory articles, such as hand-carved brooches, 
necklaces, cigarette holders, and chess sets 
made of ivory or artificial resins. Corre- 
spondence in German preferred. 

25. Germany—Alzmetall, Meier & Friedrich, 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer) Altenmarkt/Alz, 
Obb., Bavaria, offers to export and seeks agent 
for drill presses, ranging from 23 to 30 milli- 
meters, with automatic speed governor ad- 
justable to any speed. Literature and prices 
obtainable direct from German firm upon 
request. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

26. Germany—Bruno Posselt (manufac- 
turer), 20 Moltkestrasse, Karlsruhe, Baden, 
desires to export and seeks agent for high- 
quality gablonz glassware and Bohemian 
crystal, such as salt and pepper shakers; 
containers for sugar, marmalade, honey, but- 
ter, cigarette, and mustard; cruet sets; liq- 
ueur sets; and toilet sets. 

27. Germany—Otto Stahle, Maschinenbau 
(manufacturer), 19 Rheinstrasse, Ettlingen, 
Baden, offers to export and seeks agent for 
high-quality household fruit presses; special- 
ized stands for photographic and illumina- 
tion apparatus, and sheet-music stands. 
Correspondence in German preferred. 

28. Germany—Wilfer & Theiss, O. H. G. 
(manufacturer) , 98 Géssweinstein, Oberfran- 
ken, Bavaria, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for bows for violins, cellos, and basses, 
and stringed-instrument parts; 150-200 
dozen bows ready for immediate shipment. 

29. India—Shepherds (India), Ltd. (manu- 
facturer and exporter), Srinagar, Kashmir, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for hand- 
carved articles, such as walnut cigarette 
boxes, jars, table sets, lamp stands, and work 
boxes; hand-embroidered jute (grade A) and 
wool (grade B) carpets, 2,000 square feet 
available each month in standard sizes rang- 
ing from 2 feet by 2 feet, 4 feet by 6 feet, and 
8 feet by 10 feet, as well as any other size 
desired; papier maché products made of 
strong waterproof paper pulp and in various 
painted designs, including table lamp stands, 
powder boxes, cigarette boxes, and beauty 
cases. Price information may be obtained 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 








30. Italy—Distilleria Aquilana, di G. Bla- 
sini (manufacturer and exporter), 36 Via 
Rosso Guelfaglione, Aquila, desires to export 
and seeks agent for Centerbe Monti d’Abruz- 
zo, a liqueur, in straw-trimmed glass bottles, 
each bottle containing 25 centiliters. Quan- 
tity available: 10,000 bottles each year. It is 
claimed that this liqueur is produced by proc- 
essing aromatic and medicinal herbs, which 
give it a digestive and medicinal value. Any 
suggestions on the standard grades, specifica- 
tions, and regulations set forth by U. S. 
Customs authorities on the importation of 
liqueurs into the United States will be appre- 
ciated by the Italian firm. 

31. Italy—La Casa dell’Arte (manufac- 
turer and exporter), Via Aurelia, Albisola 
Capo, Savona, offers on an outright-sale basis 
hand-made decorated art earthenware in 
both traditional Savona and Albisola styles 
and modern styles, including table service 
in small sizes; coffee, fruit, salad, and fish 
services; vases for flowers and plants; lamps; 
and knicknacks. The product itself is said 
to be quite distinctive, as all work is done 
by hand in natural clay of the region on foot- 
driven potters’ wheels. Furnaces are wood- 
fired. No two pieces in any set will be identi- 
cal, as all work is hand-painted by artists 
who cultivate individuality. The merchan- 
dise can be inspected at the factory in Albi- 
sola Capo, by arrangement. The firm is par- 
ticularly interested in receiving visits from 
buyers, especially those who visit Italy regu- 
larly. Photographs available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

32. Italy—Societa Italiana Chimica Farma- 
ceutica “RAINERI” (manufacturer), 18 Via 
Emanuele Filiberto, Fossano (Cuneo Prov- 
ince), desires to contact United States firms 
willing to buy its product known as “Steral” 
(solid alcohol), a pharmaceutical specialty, 
or arrange for its production in the United 
States. Detailed information (in Italian and 
English) and sample of “Steral’’ available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

33. Japan—Chin Kee & Co. (importer, ex- 
porter, commission agent), No. 266 Gonomi- 
ya-cho, Hiyogo-ku, Kobe, has available for 
export wall paper made of grass cloth, and 
foodstuffs. 


34. Japan—Kameda Iron Works, Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter, importer), 196 
Minamimiyahara-cho, Higashiyodogawaku, 


Osaka, offers to export Japanese reed framing 
machines, all kind of accessories and spare 
parts for weaving machines, and brass prod- 
ucts. 

35. Japan—Marumatsu & Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer, manufacturer), 36, 1- 
chome, Kitakyutaro-machi, Higashi-ku, 
Osaka, is interested in exporting the follow- 
ing products: cotton, rayon, and silk piece 
goods, knitted goods, chinaware, and agar- 
agar. In return, seeks to import waste cot- 
ton, carbon biack, quebracho, benzol, boraz, 
plastic supplies, dyestuffs, nickel, and nickel 
scrap. 

36. Japan—K. Nomura Trading Co., Ltd. 
(export and import merchant) 49, 2-chome, 
Minamisono-machi, Maka-ku, Nagoya, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for agar-agar strip. 

37. Japan—Rengo Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter), 12, 2-chome, Eho-cho, 
Showa-ku, Nagoya, has available for export 
earthen and porcelain wares, sewing ma- 
chines, diatapes, artificial pearls, and beads. 
Diatapes are said to be made of strong cot- 
ton and rayon threads. Price list and sample 
sheet of colored diatapes available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

38. Japan—Taiyo Lumber Co., Ltd., Sanwa 
Building, No. 50, 2-chome, Sakaemachi-dori, 
Ikuta-ku, Kobe, wishes to sell Japanese oak 
lumber. Price information may be obtained 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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39. Japan—Yakumo Trading Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer and exporter), P. O. Box Cen- 
tral No. 94, Nagoya, offers on an outright-sale 
basis A-1 porcelain wares. 

40. Netherlands—D. Hoeflaak (manufac- 
turer), B-344 Giessendam, offers to export 
and seeks agent for first-quality skittle 
games, wooden fiutes, wooden cases for 
crotchet hooks, wooden needles and knitting 
needles, wooden souvenir articles. 

41. Netherlands—Instrumentenhandel A. 
HOofelt (export agent), 73 Daguerrestraat, 
The Hague, offers on an outright-sale basis 
laboratory apparatus and equipment, such 
as refractometers, balances, aluminum beak- 
ers, thermometers, hydrometers, filter paper, 
nichrome wire and wire cloth. Firm wishes 
to act as agent for American importers buy- 
ing in the Netherlands, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and Denmark. [Illustrated pam- 
phlets and catalog available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

42. Netherlands—Ingenieursbureau van der 
Mark (manufacturer), 22 Kerkstraat, Veen- 
dam, offers to export machines used in the 
processing of potato flour, corn flour, paper, 
and other commodities. 

43. Pakistan—Wood Bird and Co. (manu- 
facturer), Inverarity Road (opposite Officers’ 
Shop), Karachi, desires to export and seeks 
agent for ivory inlaid woodwork. It is indi- 
cated that the total stock probably amounts 
to 300 different pieces of woodwork. As 
firm has had no previous exporting experi- 
ence, shipments will be made through local 
exporting firms for the present. Photo- 
graphic leaflet available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

44. Philippines, Republic of—Jose Ma. 
Pueo (Pueo Hermanos) (export merchant), 
P. O. Box 2904, Manila offers on an outright- 
sale basis gum copal, described as hard al- 
maciga, A, B, C, and D grades; 10 metric 
tons available monthly. 

45. Scotland—The Valor Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Chapelhall, Lanarkshire, has 
available for export high-grade wickless 
kerosene pressure stoves (portable burners 
for indoor and outdoor use). Quantity 
available: 50,000 stoves annually. Price in- 
formation and illustrated leaflet available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

46. Sweden—Handels & Agenturfirman 
Webe (commission merchant for Swedish 
manufacturer), Ystad, offers to export and 
seeks agent for first-class Swedish-made 
furniture. Firm requests complete specifi- 
cations in order to comply with American 
taste, and wishes to obtain an outlet for its 
entire production. All necessary shipping 
instructions requested by firm so as to get 
shipments through United States Customs 
properly. 

47. Switzerland—B. Bloch-Rieser (commis- 
sion merchant), Steinenring 52, Basel, will 
sell direct or through agent first-quality, 
precision copper wire, enameled and insu- 
lated, 12,000 kg. on bobbins, suitable for 
radio, radar, and similar fine technical work. 
A break-down of the quantity by diameter 
is as follows: 4,000 kg. with diameter of 0.15 
mm.; 3,000 kg. with diameter of 0.17 mm., 
and 5,000 kg. with diameter of 0.20 mm. 
Wire manufactured by following factories: 
Huber, Pfaffikon (Zurich); Isola Werke, 
Breitenbach (Solothurn); Datwyler A. G., 
Altdorf (Uri); Suhner A. G., Herisau (Appen- 
zell). Wire is now in Geneva and can be in- 
spected there at purchaser’s expense. Sam- 
ples obtainable direct from Switzerland 
upon request. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

48. Switzerland—The Burckhardt Engi- 
neering Works, Ltd. (manufacturer, engineer- 
ing works), Dornacherstrasse 192, Basel 2, 
offers on an outright-sale basis compressors 
(reciprocating and rotary machines), all sizes 





up to 1,000 atmospheres, 
water-ring pumps, and centrifuges. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared. 


vacuum 


pumps, 


Export Opportunities 


49. Australia—E. J. Dwyer (bookseller ang 
publisher), 711 George Street, Sydney, woulq 
appreciate having any manufacturer or sup- 
plier of ecclesiastical goods and articles of 
devotion, and religious books pertaining to 
the Catholic religion forward catalogs, quot. 
ing lowest prices and best discounts. At the 
present time the firm is unable to obtain 
licenses for importing religious articles from 
the United States, but wishes to establish 
potential connections against the time when 
such restrictions are removed. 

50. Belgium—A. Ch/ Profete 


sales agent), 10 Avenue Louise, Brussels, 





(importer, | 


wishes to buy ready-made clothes for men | 


and women, including men’s shirts, and also 
seeks agency for rayon and gabardine mate. 
rial for men’s shirts and rayon fabric for 
linings. 

51. Canada—The Rug Mart, Ltd. (importer 
of carpets and rugs), 311 Youvill Square, 
Montreal, seeks purchase quotations for 100.- 
000 square yards of white cotton backs for the 
manufacture of rugs. The Canadian firm 
reportedly plans to import cotton backs to 
Canada in bond for reshipment to British 
carpet manufacturers, who in turn will re- 
export the finished product to the Montreal] 
concern. If this transaction proves success- 
ful, Rug Mart, Ltd., intends to place repeat 
orders in the United States. 

52. Egypt—Antaine and Raymond Homsy 
(importing distributor, manufacturers’ agent, 
commission merchant), 8 Shawarby Pacha 
Street, Cairo, wishes to purchase direct and 
seeks agency for motor dusters without un- 
dercarriage (engine 3 to 4 hp.) for dusting 
crops, such as cotton, potatoes, etc. In addi- 
tion to placing orders on behalf of customers, 
the firm also operates its own motor dusters, 
conducting spraying operations under con- 
tract with farmers. Photographs and illus- 
trated leaflet (in Dutch) available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

53. Egypt—-Modern Egypt Trading Co. (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturers’ agent, com- 
mission agent), 33 Sharia Malika Farida, 
Cairo, is in the market for Diesel-driven 
launches for policing the harbor, about 36 
feet in length with a speed of 13-15 knots, 
Firm is also interested in all sorts of equip- 
ment for coastguardmen. 

54. Germany—Herkommer & Bangerter 
(importing wholesaler), Ruemelinstrasse 30a, 
Stuttgart, wishes to make direct purchases of 
the following commodities, all of a technical 
quality: Various types of paraffin; sodium 
chlorate, calcium chlorate, sulfur, phos- 
phorus (red and yellow), lactic acid, arsenic 
(red and white), phenol, casein, albumen, 
tale, pumice, rosins, raw products for soap 
and lacquer; various resins, shellac, gums 
(arabic, tragacanth, damar). 

55. Germany—Internationale Papiersack 
Industrie, G. m. b. H. (manufacturer of paper 
bags), 18 Implerstrasse, Munich, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for 5,000 tons of sulfate 
pulp. German firm claims to have export 
bonus dollars available for the purchase of 
American wood pulp. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

56. Italy—Prochimica (wholesaler and 
agent) 10/A via Vochieri, Alexandria, desires 
to receive offers and be an agent in Italy for 
industrial and agricultural chemical prod- 
ucts. Correspondence in French or Italian 
preferred. 

57. Ivory Coast—P. Grellier (importer, eX- 
porter), B. P. 85, Abidjan, desires to contact 
large American export firms for the purchase 
of tarpaulin canvas, 1 yard and 114 yards in 
width, 1,000 meters a month. Firm requests 
that samples and prices be submitted. Cor- 
respondence in French preferred. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 
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58. Ivory Coast—Nassar Freres & Cie. (im- 

rter, exporter), B. P. 120, Abidjan, seeks 
direct purchase quotations and samples for 
50 bundles of long dark tobacco leaves, and 
the following types of dress goods for natives: 
(1) 50,000 meters of printed material; (2) 
60,000 meters (total) of raw and bleached 
fabrics; (3) 40,000 meters (total) of white 
and khaki drill; (4) 30,000 meters (total) of 
rayon cloth, printed and plain. Correspond- 
ence in French preferred. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

59. Japan—Akagi Shoten Co. (export and 
import merchant), 24 Higashi Shirakabe-cho, 
Higashi-ku, Nagoya, desires purchase quota- 
tions for streptomycin. 

60. Japan—K. Kushida & Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer, genera] agents), 258 Nama- 
mugi-machi, Tsurumi-ku, Yokohama, is in- 
terested in contacting exporters or manu- 
facturers of rebuilt industrial sewing ma- 
chines and parts; new and rebuilt sewing 
machines and parts for making paper bags 
for cement, flour, powder, and the like; wool 
rag scraps to be used for spinning mills. 

61. Japan—Mike Industrial Co., Ltd., 1-5, 
Shinbashi, Shiba, Minato-ku, Tokyo, wishes 
to receive a firm offer c. i. f. Yokohama port, 
together with samples and official analysis, 
for sulfite pulp. Firm desires to be informed 
as to quantity available and conditions of 
payment 

62. Morocco—Alfonso Martin Duran (im- 
porter, wholesaler, retailer of staple groc- 
eries, canned foodstuffs, and pork products), 
General Prim 8, Tetuan (Spanish Zone .of 
Morocco), seeks direct purchase quotations 
for tocino (fat back) white salted bacon, 
from 5 to 10 tons. It is believed that this 
firm has been granted authorization to im- 
port on a compensation basis. 

63. New Zealand—-Commercial Sales Cor- 
poration, P. O. Box 1286, Auckland, wishes to 
contact firms in the United States who man- 
ufacture machines or sealing devices for poly- 
thene plastic. These sealing devices are re- 
quired for manufacturing large-sized bags 
from lav-flat polythene tube. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

64. Somalia (E. Africa)—Mario Cora (im- 
porting distributor), P. O. Box 19, Mogadiscio, 
seeks purchase quotations for automotive 
spare parts. Firm reported to specialize in 
spare parts for American cars and trucks. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

65. Syria—Euro-Orient (commission mer- 
chant), P. O. Box 316, Aleppo, seeks pur- 
chase quotations on the following products: 
20 electrically operated coffee-grinding ma- 
chines, 110-volt, a. c., 50 cycles, with a 
capacity of 50 kgs. per hour; 5 saw-type cot- 
ton-gin machines; 500 automobile tires (6- 
and 12-ply) with tubes, all sizes; 25 elec- 
trical refrigerators, 4 cu, ft. to 8 cu. ft., 110- 
volt, a. c., 50 cycles; 100 portable radio re- 
ceiving sets (5, 6, 7, and 8 tubes) with wood 
and bakelite cases, a. c. and d. c., 220-volt, 50 
cycles. Correspondence in French preferred. 

66. Syria—Moustaka Fakri and_ Bros. 
(manufacturer), Souk el-Tawil, Hama, seeks 
purchase quotations for 5 saw-type cotton- 
gin machines. 

87. Union of South Africa—Aviation 
Corporation of Africa (Pty.), Ltd. (im- 
porter and wholesaler), Beresford House, 
corner Main & Simmonds Streets, Johannes- 
burg, wishes to purchase direct and seeks 
agency for spare parts for all makes of air- 
craft and engines, aerial cameras, all ground- 
handling airfield equipment, aviation spark 
plugs, refueling equipment, aircraft polishes 
and wares, pyrotechnics, air radios, aero- 
drome portable lighting, navigation instru- 
ments and aids, aerodrome lighting, aviation- 
engine clips. 


Agency Opportunities 
88. Ceylon—Lewis Brown and Co., Ltd. 


(importing distributor), P. O. Box No. 85, 
Inveresk House, Colombo, seeks agency for 


October 23, 1950 
908925502 


pure aluminum or aluminum alloy sheeting 
between 26 and 30 S. W. G. Firm requests 
following particulars: Size of sheet, nature 
of material, thickness, tamper, number of 
sheets per ton, cost per pound f. o. b. nearest 
port. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

69. Ceylon—Envee Ess, Ltd. (importing 
distributor), P. O. Box 900, 14 Jaya Road, 
Colombo, seeks agency for newsprint in reels. 
Specifications: Width, 34 inches; substance, 
52 grams; core, 3 inches (about 3 reels to a 
ton); 600 tons each year, to be shipped 
monthly in lots of 50 tons; shipment to 
commence in January 1951. Firm states that 
if prices are competitive, shipments regular, 
and quality satisfactory, it will be prepared 
to enter into a long-term contract with an 
American manufacturer for the supply of 
paper. Firm also requests that quotations 
be submitted at an early date, preferably by 
cable. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

70. England—Hewitt, Lugg & Co., (rice and 
general-produce brokers), 4 St. Mary Axe, 
London, E. C. 3, is interested in representing 
United States rice millers in the United 
Kingdom, Europe, and West Africa. 

71. England—Vaughan Jones & Co., (im- 
porter, exporter, agent, broker), Irwell 
Chambers West, 6 Fazakerley Street, Liver- 
pool 3, wishes to obtain representation of an 
established tobacco-leaf shipper, not al- 
ready represented in the United Kingdom, 
for Virginia-type tobacco, suitable for sale in 
the West African market. 


Foreign Visitors 


72. Australia—A. P. Acton, representing 
Australian Paper Manufacturers, Ltd. (im- 
porter, manufacturer), McCauley Street, 
Matraville, Sydney, N. S. W., is interested in 
the development of paper and paperboard 
packaging materials. Scheduled to arrive 
October 3, via San Francisco, for a visit of 5 
months. U.S. address: c/o Australian Con- 
sulate General, 206 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland (Oreg.), Chicago, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Mobile, 
Jacksonville, Savannah, and Washington. 

73. Australia—Lyall N. Dexter, represent- 
ing Brella Fabric Finishing Co. Pty., Ltd., 4 
Ralph Street, Reservoir, Melbourne, is inter- 
ested in latest developments in the proofing 
and processing of canvas; also may investi- 
gate the possibilities of purchasing new 
machinery. Scheduled to arrive October 5, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 8 or 9 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Newark, N. J. Itinerary: San Francisco, New- 
ark, and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report 
prepared. 

74. Australia—E. M. Gurney and E. J. 
Rampling, representing A. V. Jennings Con- 
struction Co. Pty., Ltd. (importer of soft- 
wood timbers, machinery, road-making 
equipment, carrying equipment; construc- 
tion firm), Trent Street, Burwood, E. 13, Vic- 
toria, are interested in group construction 
from a technical aspect and methods em- 
ployed in the United States to operate under 
such principles, both from a works-manage- 
ment point of view and from a financial- 
management angle. Also interested in road- 
making equipment, heavy haulage vehicles, 
and prefabricated houses and component 
parts thereof. Scheduled to arrive early in 
November, via New York City, for an indefi- 
nite period. U. S. address: c/o Australian 
Government Trade Commissioner, 636 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Princi- 
pal cities from coast to coast suited to pur- 
pose of visit. 

75. Australia—Leslie B. Mercer, represent- 
ing Ready Mixed Concrete, Ltd. (supplier of 
ready-mixed concrete), Challis House, Mar- 
tin Place, Sydney, N. S. W., is interested in 
studying latest developments in the ready- 
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mixed concrete industry, as well as of pré- 
stressed concrete; also wishes to consider 
purchasing concrete plant and equipment for 
his firm. Scheduled to arrive September 29 
for a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
National Ready Mixed Concrete Association, 
1325 E Street NW., Washington, D. C. Itin- 
erary: Milwaukee, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Wash- 
ington, and New York. 

76. Brazil—José Milani, Jr., representing 
Companhia Gessy Industrial (importer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), 795 Avenida Ipi- 
ranga (Caixa Postal 22—B), Sao Paulo, is in- 
terested in purchasing machinery for his 
firm’s soap, toilet soap, toothpaste, and shav- 
ing-cream industry. Scheduled to arrive 
October 13, via New York City, for a visit of 
4 weeks. U.S. address: c/o J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. 

77. Brazil—Felicissimo Oliveira, Jr., repre- 
senting Industria e Comercio de Aparelhos 
Elétricos “DELTA,” Ltda. (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer, sales/indent 
agent), 350 Rua das Fiandeiras (Caixa Postal 
2520), Sao Paulo, is interested in purchasing 
silicon steel and parts for radios and televi- 
sion sets. Scheduled to arrive October 6, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. U.S. 
address: c/o Wilson Mastrandrea, 55 West 
Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Providence, and Chicago. 

78. Chile—Roberto L. Crenovich, represent- 
ing A la Villa de Nice, S. A. (department 
store), Avenida Portugal 40, Santiago, is in- 
terested in household appliances and general 
merchandise. Scheduled to arrive October 
1, via Miami, for a month’s visit. U. S. 
address: Hotel Statler, Seventh Avenue and 
Thirty-third Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington. 

79. Denmark—Sven Atlung, representing 
Hellesens Enke & V. Ludvigsen, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer and exporter of dry cells, batteries, 
flashlights, condensers; importer of raw ma- 
terials for production of these items), 6 
Aldersrogade, Copenhagen 4, is interested in 
exchanging ideas with American manufac- 
turers on production methods for dry-cell 
batteries. He is in the United States until 
December 1, 1950. U.S. address: c/o Inter- 
national Electronics Laboratories, 9 East 
Sixteenth Street, New York, N. Y. 

80. Denmark—Jens O. Nielsen, represent- 
ing A/S Esbjerg MaelKeindustri, Adgangsve- 
jen 9, Esbjerg, is interested in visiting pro- 
ducers of condensed milk, as well as manu- 
facturers of commercial dairy equipment 
and machines for casein production. Sched- 
uled to arrive October 15, via New York City, 
for a month’s visit. U.S. address: c/o Frank 
Alexander Close, 132 Nassau Street, New York 
7, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and vicinity. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

81. Germany—Ernst Bisterfeld, represent- 
ing Bisterfeld & Stolting (manufacturer of 
heavy and stiff textured paper, synthetic 
bakelite, pressed bakelite, molds from bake- 
lite), 9/15 Bahnstrasse, (22a) Radevorm- 
wald/Rheinland, is interested in phenol, 
cresol, and other raw materials for plastics 
which could be supplied from the United 
States and processed in Germany under 
license for distribution to European coun- 
tries. Also seeks technical information on 
processing these materials. Scheduled to 
arrive September 25, via New York City, for 
a month’s visit. U.S. address: c/o Corneli- 
ussen & Stakgold, Inc., 101 West Thirty-first 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
and Middleton. 

82. India—Noshir R. Rustomji, represent- 
ing R. N. Rustomji and Co. (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler) , Shrinivas House, Ground 
Floor, Waudby Road, Bombay, is interested 
in contacting importers of Indian produce 
and exporters of American consumer goods. 
Also wishes to investigate the possibilities 
of American participation in Indian indus- 
trial enterprises. Scheduled to arrive during 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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Argentina 


Tax EXEMPTION FOR SEA, AIR TRANSPORT 
(See item under the heading of “Canada.’’) 


Australia 


Loan To AID IN MODERNIZING WIDE 
RANGE OF INDUSTRIES 


The 1950-51 wool-selling season in Aus- 
tralia opened spectacularly in auctions be- 
ginning in Sydney on August 28 and 
following in Adelaide, Perth, Melbourne, and 
Brisbane with prices bid up to 40 or 50 per- 
cent above the closing levels in June of the 
preceding season. The very high prices 
offered have provoked fears of an accelerated 
inflation and resulted in agitation for an 
additional tax on wool. The present 714 
percent levy was imposed to build up a re- 
serve for price-support operations in sub- 
sequent seasons. A tax in the nature of an 
export levy of 20 percent ad valorem is being 
discussed. This is meeting strong opposi- 
tion from graziers, some of whom would pre- 
fer to see a revaluation of the Australian 
pound. 

The announcement of the $100,000,000 
loan granted ot the Commonwealth by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development has been welcomed in financial, 
manufacturing, and commercial circles. 
Business in general views the loan as provid- 
ing the necessary financing to obtain capital 
goods for the modernization of agriculture, 
coal-mining, hydroelectric power, transport, 
and a wide range of manufacturing indus- 
tries. Although specific procedure for pur- 
chasing has not yet been announced, it is 
apparent that essentially will still be the 
basis on which applications to import from 
the United States will be considered. Im- 
port priorities will be decided by a Common- 
wealth Government Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee, the chairman being the Secretary of 
the Ministry of National Development, Mel- 
bourne. The practice of not permitting im- 
ports of nonessential goods from North 
America will continue. 


SHIPPING SITUATION 


Shipping congestion at Australian ports is 
particularly disturbing to business and Gov- 
ernment because of its hampering effects on 
postwar trade expansion and the country’s 
industrial development. Freight rates on 
shipments to Australia from the United 
Kingdom and the Continent became 10 per- 
cent higher on October 1, 1950. The sur- 
charge is attributed to the delay in dis- 
charging cargo which results in slow turn- 
round of ships. Increased import volume, 
recent favorable weather conditions, insuf- 
ficient wharf labor, and inadequate port 
facilities contribute to the unsatisfactory 
situation. The shipping delay at Sydney 
was further aggravated by an industrial dis- 
pute which began on September 14 over 
‘wharf labor pay and developed into a com- 
plete suspension of unloading and loading 
of cargo from September 15 to 19, inclusive, 
when 70 or more ships were idle. It is be- 
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lieved that every effort should be made to 
improve port facilities and work on the 
wharves so that a quick turn-round may be 
realized with the increasing volume of trade. 
Announcement was made on August 23 of 
the acceptance by the Victoria State Water 
Commission of a tender by a United States 
company for building at Eildon on the Goul- 
burn River an irrigation dam with a storage 
capacity of 2,750,000 acre-feet. The work on 
the project probably will begin this year. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


A review of the Commonwealth's foreign 
trade for the fiscal year 1949-50 reveals that 
the unfavorable trade balance with the 
North American dollar area was more than 
halved, exports to the United States increased 
by A£18,000,000, and imports from the 
United States were A£11,000,000 higher than 
the preceding year. Total exports were val- 
ued at A£617,432,000 and total imports, 
A£537,895,000, as against A£542,673,000 and 
A£415,194,000 in 1948-49. Of the export 
totals, wool accounted for A£314,429,000 in 
1949-50 and A£231,396,000 in 1948-49; zinc, 
A£153,051,000 and A£142,990,000; pig lead, 
A£122,001,000 and A£127,450,000; and wheat 
and wheat flour, A£88,510,000 and A£g98,- 
426,000, respectively. The value of wool ex- 
ports was A£83,000,000 or 35.9 percent higher 
than in 1948-49. The quantity, however, 
rose only 7 percent to 3,492,272 bales. Ex- 
ports of wool to the United States were re- 
ported at A£40,250,.000 in 1949-50 as 
compared with A£20,722,000 in 194849. 
Wool exports, mainly because of increased 
price, provided Australia with more than 
half of all its foreign exchange and approxi- 
mately four-fifths of its United States dol- 
lars——U. S. Consulate General, Sydney, 
Sept. 20, 1950. 


No REVALUATION OF AUSTRALIAN PoUND 


“The Australian pound would not be re- 
valued,” Prime Minister Menzies announced 
in a national broadcast on October 6. The 
Commonwealth Government, however, would 
propose the following measures to curb in- 
flation: Introduce a plan for wool which 
“will be perfectly fair to wool growers but 
protect the rest of us”; impose an excess- 
profits tax; increase taxation on luxury goods; 
place restrictions on labor entering unimpor- 
tant industries; control basic materials; drive 
for increased production; curb bank credit; 
resume control over capital issues; reduce 
public works; inaugurate a savings cam- 
paign; establish National Security Resources 
Board to advise Government on priorities; 
reorganize Government departments for ef- 
ficiency; eliminate Communist influence in 
key industries; and in order to keep prices of 
necessities down, would provide additional 
subsidies totaling A£25,000,000 on cheese, 
butter, milk, wheat, tea, coal, prefabricated 
housing, and woolens for the local market.— 
U. S. Embassy, Canberra, Oct. 6, 1950. 


Austria 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATE AMENDED 


Effective on October 6, 1950, the rate of 
21.36 Austrian schillings per dollar will be 











quoted for all payments resulting from ex. 
ports, imports, and costs connected there- 
with, according to information received by 
the Foreign Exchange Committee in New 
York from the Austrian National Bank on 
October 5. For all other transactions the 
premium rate of 26 schillings for $1 will be 
quoted. 

[The exchange-rate structure heretofore 
in effect was described in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 23, 1950, p. 15, and March 
13, 1950, p. 15.] 


Brazil 


BARTER OF SOME PRoDUCTS SUSPENDED 


Brazilian oranges, beeswax, bristles, pig- 
skins, and cattle and pig hides have been 
withdrawn from barter transactions until 
further notification, by notice No. 203 of 
September 25, 1950, issued by the Export- 
Import Department of the Bank of Brazil 
and transmitted on September 27 by the U.S. 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 


POTATO IMPORTS FROM NETHERLANDS 


License applications for the importation of 
potatoes from the Netherlands were to be 
accepted during the 10 days following Sep- 
tember 23, 1950, according to notice No. 202 
of that date issued by the Export-Import De- 
partment of the Bank of Brazil. The entry 
of license applications was limited to tradi- 
tional importers in the 3-year period 1946-48, 


AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE CONSIDERED 


A meeting was to be held at the Brazilian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs on September 25, 
1950, at which trade circles might give their 
views on the importation of products, listed 
in a “draft agreement,” which France would 
be interested in shipping to Brazil. Among 
the products included in the list are wool, 
textiles and yarn, pharmaceutical products, 
cotton lace, chinaware, glue, glass and crystal, 
wines, cutlery, perfume extracts, pianos, tiles, 
cotton velvet, rabbitskins, perfumes, refrig- 
erators, and jewelry. As yet there have been 
no Official discussions between the two coun- 
tries, but it is expected that France will send 
a mission to Brazil at the end of this year to 
discuss a trade agreement of a compensation 
nature. 


TREATY WITH UruGUAY EXTENDED 


The Governments of Brazil and Uruguay, 
by an exchange of notes on September 5, 1950, 
extended for 6 months the 1933 Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation between the two 
countries, according to a dispatch of Septem- 
ber 25 from the U. S. Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro. The expiration date of the 1933 
treaty has now been set as March 15, 1951. 
This action was taken because the new Treaty 
of Commerce and Navigation between Brazil 
and Uruguay, signed on May 27, 1949, has 
not as yet been ratified by either country. 

[For announcement of earlier extension of 
the 1938 treaty and the signing of the new 
treaty, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
13 and July 18, 1949, respectively. |] 
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Canada 


Tax EXEMPTION FOR SEA, AIR TRANSPORT 


The Governments of Canada and Argentina 
nave reached an agreement for the avoidance 
of double taxation on profits derived from 
sea and air transportation. Under the terms 
contained in an exchange of notes, the reve- 
nue derived from sea and air transportation 
petween the Argentine Republic and any 
other country by companies established in 
Canada will be exempted in Argentina from 
income tax and from any other taxes on 
profits. Similarly, the Canadian Govern- 
ment will exempt from income tax and from 
any other taxation on profits the revenue 
obtained from the operation of maritime and 
air navigation between Canada and any other 
country by enterprises established in the Ar- 
gentine Republic. 

The exemption in both countries is effec- 
tive retroactively from January 1, 1946, will 
continue indefinitely, and may be terminated 
py either of the contracting States on at 
least 6 months’ advance notice, in which 
event the termination would become effective 
on the last day of January following the ex- 
piration of the 6-month period. 


Chile 


SocIALIZED MEDICINE HAs LARGE ROLE 


About 80 percent of all medical treatment 
given in Chile is channeled through the 
country’s social-security system and public 
hospitals, and about 90 percent of the coun- 
try’s doctors are dependent for their profes- 
sional income on at least part-time service 
with public agencies. 


Colombia 


Imports TAX CREDIT FACILITIES AS 
Quotas ARE LIBERALIZED 


The banks of Colombia report that the 
demand for commercial loans continued very 
strong in all sectors of commerce and in- 
dustry. Many banks continued a policy of 
restriction and selection. Large stocks of 
imported merchandise are stored in public 
or private warehouses due to the inability of 
importers to finance its release. The concen- 
tration of imports during the past few 
months has taxed credit facilities, thus ac- 
celerating the inflation spiral. 

Exchange-control policy during the period 
under review was characterized by a con- 
tinued and intensified liberalization of im- 
port restrictions, although in piecemeal 
fashion rather than by the sweeping reor- 
ganization which had been hoped for. Spe- 
cial allocations were established for the im- 
portation of certain products, and many 
additions were made to the so-called critical 
lists of imports subject to advance-quota and 
gradual-reimbursement licensing. Finally, 
on September 15, the long-awaited commer- 
cial quotas for the importation of resale mer- 
chandise by Colombian merchants were 
authorized. These quotas will total 
$90,000,000 (U. S. currency) for the year 
ending September 15, 1951, of which 30 per- 
cent may be utilized before December 16, 
1950. Lists of importable products have been 
issued which are quite inclusive; the list of 
articles importable with exchange certificates 
is very liberal, including many nonessential 
imports which are in great demand. Imime- 
diately after publication of the latter list on 
September 24 the price of exchange certifi- 
cates on the Bogota Securities Exchange rose 
from about 3.00 pesos per dollar to 3.30 but 
subsequently leveled off at around 3.15. Al- 
ditional special allocations have also been 
authorized for the importation of raw mate- 
tials by local industries, and for importations 
from Germany under the recent compensa- 
tion agreement. 

While import controls have been liberal- 
ized, the discussion of a general and com- 
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plete modification of exchange- and import- 
control policy has been continuing in the 
press and in financial and commercial circles. 
The consensus is that the time has come for 
a complete reorientation of control policy, 
in view of the continued high price and good 
demand for Colombian coffee and actual and 
anticipated increasing difficulties in obtain- 
ing imports from the United States. Em- 
phasis, it is generally agreed, should be less 
on conservation of foreign exchange and 
more on control of inflation. Most of the 
leading economists believe that exchange op- 
erations should be freed from control and 
the value of the peso left to seek its own 
realistic level, but with continued control on 
imports. A strong minority group, also in- 
cluding noted economists, favors freedom of 
importation within certain limits, but re- 
tention of exchange controls. 


EXCHANGE POSITION 


Because of increased exchange receipts 
from coffee exports, the Exchange Control 
Office was able in early September to relax 
the restrictions which were placed on remit- 
tances last June, so as to permit the imme- 
diate approval of payments in the first 12 of 
the 15 exchange categories, including letters 
of credit. The only remittances now subject 
to delay are those for collections, insurance 
premiums, and miscellaneous uses. The 
backlog of applications for remittances pend- 
ing in the Exchange Control] Office was re- 
duced from $20,076,000 as of August 24 to 
$11,710,000 on September 12. During the 
same period, as a result of the liberalized 
import policies, the excess of remittances au- 
thorized over exchange actually purchased 
by the Bank of the Republic increased from 
$18,678,000 to $24,195,000. The gold and for- 
eign-exchange holdings of the Bank are still 
at a favorable level, however; these totaled 
about $111,000,000 on September 16, not in- 
cluding Colombia’s gold contribution to the 
International Monetary Fund or special ac- 
counts held abroad in dollars. 


CoFFEE; Cost oF LIVING 


Although coffee prices in the United States 
have risen well over the export minimum 
price of coffee of $81 per 70-kilogram bag 
established by the Colombian Office of Ex- 
change Control on July 21, 1950, minimum 
export prices have not been increased. Many 
usually well-informed sources in Colombia 
feel that minimum export prices have not 
been adjusted upward by the Office of Ex- 
change Control in order to avoid creating 
the impression in the United States that 
higher Colombian minimum export prices 
are contributing to rising coffee prices in the 
United States. Sales registered during Au- 
gust amounted to 365,563 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, valued at $25,415,474. During the pe- 
riod September 1-16, registrations amounted 
to 212,234 bags valued at $14,752,414. Colom- 
bia’s coffee exports during August totaled 
681,813 bags of 60 kilograms, most of which 
was shipped to the United States. 

According to the cost-of-living indexes 
furnished by the Contraloria General de la 
Republica, the cost of living in Bogota for 
low-income groups had not, as of August 31, 
risen above the July 31 level, although the 
index for middle-income groups in Bogota 
rose from 308.4 on July 31 to 310.1 as of 
August 31.—U. S. Empassy, Bocorta, Oct. 3, 
1950. 


FARM MACHINERY IMPORT QUOTAS FIXED 


A special quota for the importation of spec- 
ified agricultural machinery, accessories, and 
parts was established by Regulation No. 40 
of September 9, 1950, of the Colombian Office 
of Exchange Control, according to a dispatch 
from the U. S. Embassy in Bogota. The regu- 
lation establishes a special quota of $200,000 
(U.S. currency) for each exclusive distributor 
of agricultural machinery, effective until 
October 14, 1950. Inasmuch as there are re- 
ported to be more than 30 distributors in the 
country, the measure permits the licensing of 
machinery to a value of more than $6,000,000. 


Each applicant is required to prove that he 
is an exclusive factory distributor as of the 
date of Regulation No. 40. The regulation 
requires further, that each importer present 
an application for license for repair parts in 
the amount of 10 percent of the value of 
applications for machinery and accessories. 
the sum of all applications not to exceed 
$200,000. Importers must comply with ceil- 
ing prices fixed by the Colombian Price Con- 
trol Office or forfeit their rights to receive 
import licenses for up to 1 year. 

A deposit with the Stabilization Fund of 
20 percent of the value of each license will be 
required as a guaranty that the license will 
be at least 80 percent utilized. If by Octo- 
ber 14 some importers have not applied for 
their full quotas, the remainder may be di- 
vided among distributors who have used all 
of their allocations. 

As formerly, agriculturists will still be able 
to obtain “occasional” licenses for the impor- 
tation of machinery, accessories, and parts for 
their own use. 

The list of agricultural machinery covered 
by Regulation No. 40 is as follows: Tractors; 
plows; harrows; middle breakers; pulverizers- 
cultipackers; planters and seeders; cultiva- 
tors; sprayers; dusters; manure, lime, and 
fertilizer spreaders; threshers; combines; 
croppers; mowers; binders; bulldozers, angle- 
dozers; corn shellers; irrigation pumps; motor 
pumps; grain sorters and driers; and silos. 


MERCHANTS’ IMPORT QUOTAS ESTABLISHED 


Foreign exchange ‘totaling $90,000,000 
(U. S. currency) was earmarked for the im- 
portation of resale merchandise during the 
year beginning September 15, 1950, by Reso- 
lution No. 62 of the Colombian Office of Ex- 
change Control, according to a dispatch from 
the U. S. Embassy in Bogota. Resolution 
No. 62, approved by decree No. 2940 of 
September 15, provides further that, should 
the balance of payments permit, this quan- 
tity may be increased by means of general 
regulations of the exchange-control au- 
thorities. 

The exchange allocated by Resolution No. 
62 is to be distributed among importers in 
the following manner: 40 percent on the 
basis of their direct capital investment in 
the business, 30 percent on the basis of the 
amount of their general and administrative 
expenditures, and 30 percent on the basis 
of the number of persons employed. In 
practice, the following formula has been 
worked out and applied: Each merchant’s 
quota in dollars equals the amount of his 
capital in pesos multiplied by 0.039, plus the 
amount of his annual peso expenditures 
multiplied by 0.114 plus the number of his 
employes multiplied by 374. The informa- 
tion on which the distribution was based 
was obtained from applications for quotas 
previously submitted by each merchant, and 
from income-tax declarations, and other of- 
ficial sources. 

The percentages of the annual quota that 
may be utilized during any given period will 
be established by separate regulations, as 
will the lists of articles that may be imported 
and charged to the quota. The quotas are 
not broken down by product; each merchant 
is authorized to purchase a total number of 
dollars of which he may use any part for 
rn of the products approved for importa- 
ion. 

Resolution No. 62 provides that the value 
of advance licenses for merchants that have 
been authorized by the Office of Exchange 
Control in a general manner will not affect 
the allocations to be made available under 
the new quotas. An Exchange Control of- 
ficial has stated that this article supersedes 
the provision of Regulation No. 30 of July 
13, 1950, which provided that advance-quota 
licenses issued to merchants would be 
charged to the new commercial quotas when 
they were established. Thus, as of Septem- 
ber 15 importers began a new year with the 
full amount of their quotas available, and 
licenses granted during the interim between 
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the expiration of the former quotas and 
that date are in effect extra-quota author- 
izations. [See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of August 14, 1950, for announcement of 
Regulation No. 30.] 

Another provision of Resolution No. 62 
continues the privilege of individuals who 
are not regular importers, such as proprietors 
of small shops and local industries, to apply 
for “occasional’”’ licenses. 

By September 22, 4,000 individual quotas 
had been assigned, totaling $45,657,280, dis- 
tributed as follows: Bogota, $17,892,808; 
Medellin, $7,078,400; Barranquilla, $6,083,000; 
Cali, $4,345,900; Cartagena, $1,762,432; Mani- 
zales, $1,420,600; Bucaramanga, $1,381,290; 
Armenia, $1,358,900; Cucuta, $1,050,050; and 
all others, $3,283,900. Individual quotas for 
merchants in Bogota ranged from a mini- 
mum of $400 to a maximum of $1,473,190. 


Costa Rica 


EXCHANGE-SURCHARGE IMPORT LISTS 


The current lists of import merchandise 
classified by categories for Costa Rican ex- 
change-surcharge purposes, as established by 
the Law for the Control of International 
Transactions (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of April 24 and May 8, 1950), have from 
time to time been subject to minor modifica- 
tions. Supplements Nos. 1 through 9 cov- 
ering these changes have been published in 
Business Information Service, available at the 
Department’s Field Offices. 


Cuba 


BUSINESS VOLUME HIGH; GOVERNMENT 
BORROWING ON SHORT-TERM NOTES 


Business volume in September was ahead 
of August and reached a record level for the 
first 9 months of the year. September dol- 
lar and unit sales of department stores and 
most other retail establishments were esti- 
mated to be 15 percent above those of the 
comparable month of 1949. 

The Cuban Congress, convening on Sep- 
tember 18, faced a heavy schedule for the 
60-day period during which it is to remain in 
session. Among the important projects 
which Congress is expected to study are for- 
mation of an agricultural bank, establish- 
ment of a civil service, and creation of a 
comptroller system for the Government. 

The Cuban Gulf Oil Company, which was 
expected to begin drilling its second deep 
well in September, has postponed the project 
indefinitely. 

In the continued absence of Congressional 
action on the budget for the fiscal year 
1950-51, the Minister of Finance is drafting 
a decree to extend the 1949-50 budget for 
another quarter. No important changes are 
foreseen. 

To meet current budgetary obligations, 
the President issued a resolution dated Sep- 
tember 15, 1950, authorizing the Treasurer 
of the Republic to borrow $5,000,000 on 
Treasury notes through the National Bank of 
Cuba, the notes to fall due on March 31, 
1951. 

Bank clearings during the 3 weeks ended 
September 22° averaged close to $14,000,000 
daily, an improvement of nearly $400,000 
daily over the average of the previous month. 
In September 1949 the daily average was 
around $7,935,000. 


TEXTILES 


Cuba’s textile industry in September con- 
tinued to operate at 75 percent of capacity, 
completing its best 3-month period of the 
past 2 years. The small woolen mill, which 
ordinarily operates no more than 9 months 
of the year, expects to continue working 
steadily into 1951. 

In general, however, there was slackening 
demand for textiles on the part of whole- 
salers, especially in the last week of Septem- 
ber. Retail sales have not held up as ex- 
pected, notwithstanding that retail prices 
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for Cuban textiles have increased only about 
15 percent since mid-year. Wholesalers are 
believed also to have overpurchased United 
States textiles during July and August. They 
have been reluctant to accept new offerings 
since mid-September, as there has been con- 
siderable consumer resistance to current 
prices, especially following announcements 
of victories in Korea. The domestic lingerie 
and hosiery industries continue to report 
inability to pass on to consumers more than 
10 percent of the increased cost of raw 
materials. 


CONSTRUCTION; SHIPPING 


A contract has been let with a local build- 
ing firm for the construction of a new flour 
mill and docks at Regia, in the Port of Ha- 
bana. It is reported that the job will cost 
about $1,000,000 and that it will take 1 year 
to complete. The first public-works project 
to be initiated under the recent $45,000,000 
internal-loan program has been launched. 
It provides for the construction by a Cuban 
firm of 30 kilometers of road from Pinar del 
Rio to Guane. 

A National Housing Commission has been 
created to coordinate planning and construc- 
tion of low-cost housing projects and selling 
and financing of units therein. At the same 
time the Government undertook to provide 
import facilities for materials and fittings 
used in such projects and to build streets and 
other public works in connection with them. 
In a separate measure, monthly reports to 
the Ministry of Commerce were ordered on 
stocks and movements of several items of 
steel and iron building materials, as well as 
rubber-insulated copper wire. The measure 
is intended to discourage hoarding and to 
prepare for possible future control of the 
articles. 

All four Government-owned cargo-passen- 
ger boats, of about 4,000 gross tonnage each, 
formerly operated by the Empresa Naviera de 
Cuba, and three smaller Empresa-owned bot- 
toms were put back to carrying sugar in 
September to Gulf and Cape Hatteras ports 
under the management of a Government in- 
terventor. 


LABOR; COST OF LIVING 


Employment remained at a high level 
throughout September, with little change in 
the over-all situation. Additional unem- 
ployment and dissatisfaction among textile 
workers was averted when the Government 
agreed to extend subsidy wage payments to 
unemployed textile workers for an additional 
60 days from August 31, 1950. Employment 
in agriculture was seasonally normal. 

The month was marked by minor labor 
disturbances with brief work stoppages 
among Habana maritime and medical work- 
ers. The rubber-goods industry was more 
seriously affected. Two tire- and tube- 
manufacturing plants and three rubber- 
goods factories were closed for varying pe- 
riods. At the close of the month the ques- 
tion appeared to be settled as wage increases 
had been granted or negotiations were far 
enough advanced so that all factories were 
in operation. 

Cost of living continued its upward trend, 
the greatest increases being registered in 
food. Increased prices in imported foods, 
shortages in certain domestic items, and 
speculation were cited as the principal rea- 
sons for soaring food prices. The cost of 
clothing, rent, and utilities remained stable 
but high. 

AGRICULTURE 


In early September a second cyclonic dis- 
turbance struck the western provinces. The 
heavy rains that followed were general 
throughout most of the island. While they 
caused some damage to rice, tomatoes, and 
other garden crops, they were beneficial to 
Cuban agriculture in general. Pastures 
which in early August were in only fair 
condition are now lush. Local abattoirs re- 
port an improvement in marketable cattle 
weights. 

The Cuban market for imported rice was 
slow at the end of September as the low- 





duty quota neared its close. More than the 
amount specified as the basic 1949-50 quot, 
(3,250,000 quintals) has been sold Since 
July 1, and importers are expecting arrivals 
to fill the quota the first week in October. 

Production of sun-grown tobacco durin 
the coming 1950-51 season will be limited to 
600,000 quintals (about 60,900,000 pounds 
stalked weight) and that of shade-grown 
leaf to the annual average of crop-years 1945. 
46 through 1948-49, according to a draft 
decree recently approved. 

In September the exportation of 14,65 
quintals (about 1,500,000 pounds) of cacag 
beans was authorized. Cuban chocolate 
manufacturers agreed to this exportation 
after cacao merchants promised to supply 
manufacturers with 16,000 quintals at $18 


per quintal to meet their requirements 


through December 1950. 


Dominican Republic 


RETAIL TRADE UP; PRICE RISES CAvUsE 
IMPOSITION OF CONTROLS 


The general business situation has shown 
some improvement during the past month, 
Retail trade strengthened considerably after 
several poor months. The possibility of a 
scarcity of goods in the event of a general 
war caused a flood of orders to local dealers 
for automobiles, appliances, and other items 
likely to be unavailable. 

Increased demand brought about a general 
rise in prices. The Government set up com- 
mittees to investigate cases of unusual price 
rises and to fix maximum prices where 
deemed necessary in the public interest. 
Initial controls have fixed maximum prices 
for drug and pharmaceutical products, rice, 
and peanut oil, and prices of soap and bread 
are being investigated. 

The tendency of rents, both residential and 
commercial, to follow the rise in other living 
costs has increased the activity of local 
rent-control boards. Rates have been ad- 
justed downwards in many instances, and 
increases have been permitted only when 
improvements and additions warranted. 

Official indexes for the months of July 
and August 1950 indicate an increase in retail 
prices of more than 2 percent, and slightly 
over 1 percent in wholesale prices, com- 
pared with June. The cost-of-living index 
for Ciudad Trujillo indicated a slight rise in 
July, followed by a jump of almost 7 percent 
in August. 

Industrial activity continued strong dur- 
ing the month and received further impetus 
from an expected expansion of local textile 
production. The single factory now in oper- 
ation plans to expand activities, and another 
plant is being constructed. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND CONSTRUCTION 


Public-works activity featured the inav- 
guration of a new aqueduct at Barahona. 
Aqueducts are also under construction a 
Miches, Dajabon, and Sabana de la Mat. 
Other public works completed during the 
month include a medical dispensary at Villa 
Altagracia and a Diesel power plant at San 
Juan de la Maguana. 

A new road was completed from Higuey # 
Miraveles, permitting the use of heavier 
transport in moving crops from this im- 
portant agricultural area. Another road wa 
completed from Sabana del Limpio to the 
Camu River, providing greater access to the 
rice area of the Jima Valley. 

Bids for the immediate construction of # 
low-cost workers’ homes in 9 towns were 
called for by the Government, the initial 
project under a plan to construct 6,600 homé 
over a 5-year period. 

Municipal works included completion of # 
considerable part of the 1,300,000-peso street 
repair and construction project in Ciudad 
Trujillo; other street repairs at Neiba, Tr 
mayo, Santiago, and La Vega; construction 
of modern parks in Gaspar Hernandez and 
Tamayo; and completion of a school at 
Espino. 
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FoREIGN TRADE AND AGRICULTURE 


Foreign trade experienced a seasonal de- 
cline following completion of the bulk of 
sugar shipments for the year. Total August 
1950 exports amounted to only 5,440,000 
pesos, compared with 11,610,000 pesos dur- 
ing the previous month, but were consider - 
ably greater than shipments during August 
1949. Imports during August 1950 are be- 
lieved to be little changed from the previous 
month. Official figures are unavailable owing 
to the fact that entries through the im- 
portant port of Ciudad Trujillo have not been 
made public since the customhouse fire in 
on weather prevailed in most important 
agricultural regions during August. Rain- 
fall was abundant in the northeast, ade- 
quate in the center, and above normal in the 
semiarid western regions of the country. 

Supplies of most food products were ade- 
quate. Bananas and plantains were har- 
vested on a large scale, and citrus fruit began 
to appear on local markets. After a short 
period of tight supply, an increase in the 
domestic production of peanut oil and im- 
ports of 555 short tons of lard eased the 
situation in edible fats. A maximum price 
of 13 cents per pound was imposed on rice, 
but only the poorer grades were sold at this 
price. Inasmuch as no rice imports have 
been authorized, some supply difficulties are 
expected until the main fall harvest, begin- 
ning in October. 

The 1949-50 sugar-grinding season ended 
August 31 with a total production of 475,331 
metric tons, only slightly less than the 
1948-49 crop of 476,484. Exports totaled 
445,455 metric tons, and stocks were reduced 
to 27,684 metric tons. The new crop con- 
tinued to develop favorably, and a record 
harvest may be in prospect. 

Exports of green coffee and cacao amounted 
to only 424 metric tons and 1,606 metric 
tons, respectively, during the month, and 
shipments were expected to continue on a 
small scale until late October. Tobacco ex- 
ports increased during the month but were 
only slightly more than half the 1949 rate. 
Shipments during August totaled 2,046 metric 
tons, a large part reportedly going to Spain. 


ILLUMINATED SIGNS STILL Duty-ExEMPT 


The temporary exemption from duties and 
taxes of imports of illuminated signs into 
the Dominican Republic, established for 3 
years by law No. 1398 of April 10, 1947, has 
been extended for another 3 years, or up to 
May 18, 1953, by law No. 2474 published in 
the Gaceta Oficial of August 12, 1950. 

[For former announcement see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 5, 1947.] 


Egypt 


Pian To ExpAND IMPORTS THROUGH 
“Export ACCOUNT” 


In an effort to increase the importation of 
necessary raw materials, machinery and other 
supplies, which frequently are not available 
from soft-currency countries, the Egyptian 
Government has decided to enlarge the va- 
riety of products that may be purchased in 
hard-currency areas and are paid for under 
the “export-account” system, according to a 
report dated September 20, 1950, from the 
U. S. Embassy in Cairo. 

Under the export-account system Egyptian 
transferable “export” pounds are made avail- 
able by exchange-control authorities for pay- 
ment of imported goods, these export pounds 
to be used specifically for exports from Egypt. 
(See ForEIGN CoMMERCE WEEKLY, May 29, 
1950.) By the device of this export account 
importers have been able to bring into Egypt 
particularly from the United States, a wide 
variety of essential commodities. United 
States exporters have been able to utilize 
these export pounds in some instances for 
imports of Egyptian products or to dispose 
of them in soft-currency countries that nor- 
mally trade with Egypt. 


October 23, 1950 
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Included in the list of products now ap- 
proved for importation are malt, cocoa, in- 
dustrial and fine chemicals, alcohol, photo- 
graphic supplies, medical supplies, tanning 
materials, paints and varnishes, rubber prod- 
ucts, woolen textiles, plumbers’ supplies and 
other building materials, cork products, pho- 
tographic supplies, various metal products, 
radio lamps and parts, plastic sheets, sea and 
river crafts, vehicles and parts, fire extin- 
guishers, various machinery and parts. 

[More detailed information as to the tariff 
descriptions of specific products may be ob- 
tained by writing the Near Eastern and Afri- 
can Division, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C.] 


France 


AGREEMENT WITH BRAZIL CONSIDERED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Brazil.’’) 


French Overseas 
Territories 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH BUREAU CREATED 


A research bureau for the development of 
agricultural production in French Oversea 
Territories has been established by an order 
of April 29, 1950, published in the Journal 
Officiel of France on May 5. 

While the bureau’s function will extend to 
all oversea territories, particular emphasis is 
to be placed on agricultural developmental 
work in Madagascar. 

The bureau, with headquarters at Paris, 
will be administered by a council of 11-13 
representatives of various Government de- 
partments. The initial working capital of the 
new organization is fixed at 5,000,000 francs. 


Germany, Western 


AGREEMENT WITH PORTUGAL EFFECTIVE 


A payments agreement between the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and Portugal was 
signed and made effective on August 24, 1950, 
as announced by the Bank Deutscher Laender 
in Bulletin No. 7170/50, according to Bundes- 
anzeiger of September 14. 

Instead of the former Export-Import Off- 
set Account carried at the Banco de Portugal, 
that bank will carry a special account for 
the Bank Deutscher Laender, and the latter 
bank will carry a special account in favor 
of the Portuguese bank. 

Any payments transactions between the 
two countries will be arranged through these 
two special accounts. Whereas the old agree- 
ment provided that payments be made in 
United States dollars only, the new agree- 
ment permits that payments arising from 
trade arrangements between the two coun- 
tries may be quoted in Deutsche marks, 
escudos, or any other currency, based on 
exchange-rate fluctuations of the United 
States dollar. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
31, 1950, for announcement of commercial 
agreement. | 


AGREEMENT WITH JAPAN EXTENDED 


The trade agreement of October 31, 1949, 
between the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Japan, which has been in force from 
August 1, 1949, through July 31, 1950, has 
been extended until December 31, 1950, by 
approval of both the Allied High Commission 
for Germany and the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers in Japan, as announced 
in German Foreign Trade Bulletin No. 22/50 
of August 24. 

The extension of this trade agreement does 
not provide for an increase in commodity 
quotas for either contracting party. 

Financial arrangements under the original 
agreement stipulate that if at any time the 


account maintained by the Chase National 
Bank of New York, Tokyo Branch, which is 
being used for payment transactions between 
the countries, should show a debit or credit 
balance in excess of $3,000,000, the excess 
shall become due and payable immediately 
and will be settled in United States dollars 
on demand of the creditor. Both parties, 
however, have agreed that until the end of 
1950 no United States dollar payments are 
to be made, even though the $3,000,000 bal- 
ance should be exceeded. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 26, 1949, December 5, 1949, and Jan- 
uary 16, 1950.] 


AGREEMENT WITH SWEDEN SIGNED 


A trade and payments agreement between 
the Federal Republic of Germany and Swe- 
den was signed in Bonn on September 9, 
1950, and made valid from July 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, following approval by the Allied 
High Commission, according to the Bun- 
desanzeiger of September 12. 

Under the terms of the agreement, Swe- 
den extends its general free list of goods 
(OEEC) to imports from Western Germany. 
In exchange, Western Germany is to add to 
its unilateral import free list, applicable to 
all OFEC countries, a number of commodi- 
ties of particular interest to Sweden. Fur- 
thermore, both countries also agree to grant 
import licenses for certain quotas of goods. 

Additional imports from Sweden to be 
added to the German import free list are to 
consist mainly of the following items: Lum- 
ber, lumber and wood products, pork, ani- 
mal fats, dairy products and other foods, 
certain minerals and compounds thereof, 
cellulose, textiles, iron and steel products, 
machine tools, refrigerators, ball bearings, 
office machines, various machinery dynamos, 
motors, and electrical devices. 

In addition to its free-list items, Western 
Germany is to receive from Sweden among 
other goods the following items requiring 
import licenses: Fish and canned fish, seeds, 
cellulose, wood pulp, paper and paper prod- 
ucts, spirits, and electrical bulbs. 

In exchange, Sweden, which is to import 
German products under its free list, is also 
to obtain among other items, the following 
German goods that require import licenses: 
Breeding cattle, live plants, vegetables, wine, 
resins and various chemicals, leather and 
leather goods, rubber products, textiles, por- 
celain and glassware, a great variety of iron 
and steel products, mining machines, various 
machinery, electrical devices, automotive ve- 
hicles, cameras, scientific and musical instru- 
ments, and toys. 

The payments agreement is also to be valid 
until December 31. This agreement will be 
prolonged automatically for another 12 
months unless canceled 3 months before ex- 
piration. Payments will be made through the 
Bank Deutscher Laender and the Sveriges 
Riksbank. Invoices may be made out in 
Deutsche marks, Swedish crowns, or any 
other currency. 

A credit margin of $20,000,000, provided for 
in the agreement, becomes payable after 
3 months have lapsed after such a maximum 
amount has been reached; in the event the 
margin reaches 80 percent of the swing, both 
countries are to take measures to prevent 
the payment of dollars. 

Certain arrangements also have been made 
with regard to the exchange of films, tourist 
traffic, and certain German industrial pro- 
tective rights in Sweden. 


CIGAR AND BEER TAXES, WEST BERLIN 


On August 8, 1950, Western German legis- 
lation on the modification of internal taxes 
on cigars and beer was made effective also 
for Western Berlin, by the Western Berlin 
City Council and Administration, according 
to the Verordnungsblatt Fuer Gross-Berlin, 
Part I (Western Sector edition) of September 
21, 1950. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
2, 1950, for tax changes in Western Germany. | 
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Six STEEL COMBINES TO BE LIQUIDATED 


Six of the largest steel combines in Western 
Germany were placed in liquidation as of 
September 30, 1950, by regulation No. 1 un- 
der Allied High Commission law No. 27, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of September 
22. The six enterprises are: Vereinigte Stahl- 
werke A. G., Fried. Krupp, Mannesmann- 
roehren-Werke, Kloeckner-Werke A. G., 
Hoesche A. G., and the Gutehoffnungshuette 
combine. 

Other regulations under the law, issued on 
the same date, provide for the appointment 
of liquidators and establish their tasks and 
responsibilities. 

The steel plants belonging to these enter- 
prises will continue in operation and will ul- 
timately be divided among smaller corporate 
units. The overall purpose of the legislation 
is to prevent excessive concentrations of 
economic power. 

[Copies of these regulations are available 
upon request to the Western European Divi- 
sion, OIT, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.] 


Haiti 


LARGE RECEIPTS FROM Import DUTIES 
HELP GOVERNMENT FISCAL POSITION 


With elections—Presidential, Senate, 
Chamber of Deputies, and Constituent As- 
sembly—scheduled for October 8, few eco- 
nomic measures were advanced by the Mili- 
tary Junta during the past month other than 
those necessary for a clearing up of debts 
left by the Estimé administration. Special 
credits authorized for this purpose on Sep- 
tember 1 totaled 1,237,000 gourdes (5 
gourdes—US$1) and were utilized, princi- 
pally, to pay obligations to the American- 
owned electric-light company for current 
consumed on the grounds of the Bicenten- 
nial Exposition, and to the National Bank 
for certain sums advanced at the request of 
the ex-President. 

Although retail sales have been slow dur- 
ing the slack summer season, merchants have 
been stepping up purchases abroad in ex- 
pectancy of war-produced shortages and ex- 
port controls in the United States. Govern- 
ment receipts from import duties during 
July exceeded those for June by almost 
1,500,000 gourdes. August and September 
are expected to show similar increases, in 
contrast to the usual dwindling of imports 
during those months. 

Helped by the unforeseen bonanza from 
imports during July, total Government re- 
ceipts rose slightly over those for June and 
produced further improvement in the Gov- 
ernment’s financial position. The Treas- 
ury deficit was reduced from 3,083,000 
gourdes on June 30 to 1,398,000 gourdes on 
July 31, and the Government's cash account 
with the National Bank was increased from 
8,827,000 gourdes to 9,570,000 gourdes. 
There was a slight increase in the gross pub- 
lic debt, however, as an additional 1,863,000 
gourdes’ worth of 5 percent interior-loan 
bonds of 1957 were put into circulation. 
This bond issue, originally authorized for 
50,000,000 gourdes but never fully subscribed, 
now shows bonds in circulation to a value 
of 34,583,500 gourdes, the highest point 
reached since September 1947, when slightly 
over 35,000,000 gourdes’ worth were out- 
standing. 

Crops 


Weather conditions during the past month 
have been generally propitious, with all parts 
of the Republic receiving generous rains and 
no serious damage reported to growing 
crops. Coffee began trickling to market late 
in August, and all indications point to a 
crop as large as, or better than, the 1949-50 
crop, Officially estimated as 445,835 sacks of 
60 kilograms. 

Cautious optimism has also been expressed 
by Officials of the Haytian-American Sugar 
Co., operators of the Republic’s only large 
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mill. Plantings on small holdings have been 
expanded; and barring unfavorable weather 
conditions during the next 3 months, last 
year’s bumper crop may be equaled. Should 
the new mill at Cayes, backed by Cuban in- 
terests be in operation for the coming season, 
national production of sugar will increase 
sharply, as substantial quantities of small- 
holders’ cane are said to be available in that 
region for grinding. 

The Government is continuing to encour- 
age additional plantings of sisal by small- 
holders, and production of this commodity 
will increase, at least for the next year or 
two. The use of portable decorticators and 
the erection of two permanent decorticating 
plants on the southern peninsula are already 
giving results in greater production and im- 
proved quality over the traditional hand- 
cleaned sisal from that region. 


TOURISM 


Notice of projected calls at Port-au-Prince 
by cruise ships of both the Royal Netherlands 
Steamship Co. and the French Line during 
the coming winter have encouraged hopes 
for a definite upswing in tourist travel to 
Haiti. Although the northern port of Cap 
Haitien has frequently been a port-of-call 
for Caribbean cruise ships, large passenger 
vessels have not stopped at Port-au-Prince 
since suspension of service by the Panama 
Railroad Steamship Co. at the start of World 
War II. 

Planned harbor and civic improvements in 
Cap Haitien will likewise make that city a 
more attractive port-of-call. The dredge 
used for work in connection with the recent 
exposition in Port-au-Prince has already 
been taken north, and it is understood that 
work on the $3,000,000 project for the im- 
provement of the northern city will begin 
shortly.—U. S. EMmBassy, PORT-AU-PRINCE, 
SEPT. 22, 1950. 


India 


ADDITIONS TO IMPORTABLE LIST 


India will issue freely licenses for the im- 
port of polystyrene from all areas except the 
Union of South Africa. Similarly, if not 
shipped later than December 31, 1950, spare 
parts for Diesel engines, power-driven pumps, 
agricultural tractors and tractor-drawn agri- 
cultural implements, and palm oil may be 
imported under general license. 


IMPORT OF MOTOR VEHICLES CONTINUED 


To promote the domestic manufacture of 
automobiles and trucks, the Government of 
India decided some time ago to grant for- 
eign exchange for the importation of auto- 
motive vehicles only until December 31, 
1950, to firms not having a manufacturing 
program. 

Inasmuch as some long-established firms 
in India have stated that they have not had 
enough time to decide their future activities 
with reference to Government policy, the 
Government has decided to continue the 
present licensing policy until the end of 1952, 
at which time a new decision based on 
progress made in the development of the 
local automotive manufacturing industry 
will be announced. 

All automobiles imported into India must 
be in a completely knocked-down or semi- 
knocked-down condition. 


FOREIGN REMITTANCE MUST BE APPROVED 


The Government of India has reported that 
instances of failure to obtain prior permis- 
sion of the Reserve Bank of India for em- 
ployment of foreigners are still arising. As 
the sanction of the Bank is necessary for 
remittances outside of India, any firm or 
individual desiring to engage foreign em- 
ployees on a salary, commission, or partner- 
ship basis should first apply to the Reserve 
Bank to ascertain whether it is prepared to 
allow remittances of salary, commission, or 





profits or any part of such remuneration ag 
would accrue to these employees. Failure to 
obtain such advance permission may cause 
foreign employees considerable hardship ig 
upon later application the Reserve Bank ig 
unable to grant remittances to foreign 
destinations. 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS ON CERTAIN Pow. 
DERED MILK FOR INFANTS’ USE 


Powdered milk for infants’ use, imported 
into India under general license, is restricteq 
to milk containing not less than 18 percent 
of cream, and the burden of proving that the 
milk is exclusively for infants is on the im- 
porter; for example, milk in bulk for market. 
ing as infant food after domestic processing 
and packing. Other powdered milk cannot 
be imported even under individual license. 


CENSUS OF FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


Tentative results of the census of foreign 
investment conducted by the Reserve Bank 
of India show total foreign investment in 
India on June 30, 1948, as 5,960,000,000 ru- 
pees ($1,806,000,000 at the exchange rate then 
obtaining), of which 87 percent comprised 
long-term business investment and the re. 
mainder short-term liabilities of commercia] 
banks. Roughly two-thirds of the total 3- 
760,000,000 rupees, was British investment; 
American investment at 300,000,000 rupees 
($91,000,000) came second, although it con- 
stituted only a little more than 5 percent of 
the total 


Iraq 


DEADLINE FOR RELEASE OF IMPORTS 


In modification of the decision of the 
Minister of Finance that up to an unspeci- 
fied date merchandise imported from scarce- 
currency countries that required no foreign 
exchange in return, and arriving in Iraq after 
October 1, 1949, could be released from Cus- 
toms (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEFKLY, 
August 28, 1950), September 1, 1950, was 
made the deadline for release of such goods, 
reports the U; S. Embassy in Baghdad. 


Ireland 


TREATY WITH U. S. RATIFIED 


Ratifications of a Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce, and Navigation between Ireland 
and the United States of America were ex- 
changed in Dublin on September 14, 1950, 
and thus the treaty was brought into force. 
It is to remain in force for not less than 
10 years, and indefinitely thereafter unless 
either country terminates it on 1 year's 
notice. 

This treaty, which is similar to treaties 
previously signed by the United States with 
Italy and Uruguay, is the first one of its 
kind entered into between the United States 
and Ireland and the first of the sort that 
Ireland has signed with any country. It 
replaces, greatly expands, and modernizes 
several old treaties concluded with the United 
States by Great Britain, which formerly 
governed Irish-American economic relations. 

The treaty deals in a comprehensive man- 
ner with the rights and privileges of na- 
tionals and corporations of each country in 
the other, and with the treatment that each 
country will accord to the products, shipping, 
and other private interests of the other. Its 
provisions cover a variety of subject matter, 
ranging from freedom of information and 
workmen's compensation to rights to do busi- 
ness, tax treatment, and the activities of 
state trading organizations. 

The treaty is an example of the type of 
treaty which the United States is seeking to 
negotiate with many countries with the ob- 
ject of encouraging the flow of investment 
capital, expanding world trade, and stimulat- 
ing productive economic intercourse gén- 
erally. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Israel 


EFFECTS OF RATIONING AND PLANS FoR ImM- 
MIGRANTS HIGHLIGHT RECENT EVENTS 


The effects of the order providing for ra- 
tioning textiles and shoes (see FoREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of October 16) continued to 
be felt throughout the economy. Currency 
in circulation rose steadily. Transactions 
for gold sovereigns reached a high of I£15.3 
(I£1 officially quoted at $2.80) during the 
last week of August and declined in Sep- 
tember to about If13. Goods continued to 
be scarce. 

Israel's needs for financing the absorption 
of 600,000 immigrants during the next 3 
years were discussed at a special conference 
of members of the Government and Jewish 
Agency and about 50 American Jewish lead- 
ers in business and community life. The 
conference endorsed the Prime Minister's 
request that an attempt be made to raise 
$1,000,000,000 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEK- 
Ly of October 16) abroad through intensi- 
fied drives by the United Jewish Appeal, 
private investments, and possible sale of 
bonds. 

Immigrants arriving during August totaled 
over 18,800. The number in immigrants’ 
camps declined from 90,000 in March 1950 
to 54,000 in September. 

A popular loan of I£6,000,000 in bearer 
bonds, which constitutes half the loan au- 
thorized by the Knesset (assembly) in July, 
has been launched. 

Circulation of currency increased from 
1£64,464,000 on August 24 to I£69,704,000 on 
September 13. 

AGRICULTURE 


Initial negotiations between a delegation 
from the Israel citrus board and British im- 
porters over disposition of the 1950-51 Israel 
citrus crop were suspended following dis- 
agreements over prices. 

Because the potato supply is expected to 
be below demand for the approaching winter 
season, the Government is reported to have 
made arrangements for potato imports dur- 
ing October from the United States, Den- 
mark, and the Netherlands. 

In order to secure a supply of hemp for 
the textile industry from local sources, the 
planting of 1,000 dunams (1 dunam=0.247 
acre) of flax is to be started soon. A yield 
of 50 tons is expected. 


TRANSPORTATION; INDUSTRY; LABOR 


Israel is currently negotiating an air agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom. 

In an effort to limit the rapidly expanding 
volume of passenger motor traffic, the Gov- 
ernment announced that applications for 
importation of passenger cars will be consid- 
ered only in cases of bona fide gifts which are 
essential to the public economy, and that 
owners of private passenger cars will be sub- 
ject to a new licensing procedure, as from 
October 1, which will limit nonessential trips 
between specified points. 

The growing demand for gems in the 
American market and a 5 percent value in- 
crease in the supply of chips and melees from 
the Diamond Syndicate has stimulated the 
Israel diamond industry. 

A 1£100,000 plant for construction of ma- 
chine parts and automobile motors has been 
erected at Tel-Aviv. 

The local cement manufacturing company 
is reported to have ordered equipment from 
United Kingdom for its second plant, to be 
constructed at Ramle at a cost of I£400,000. 

Operations on a limited scale, sufficient to 
cover only local needs, were resumed at the 
Haifa plant of Consolidated Refineries, Ltd. 
Up to September 25, approximately 30,000 
tons of crude oil had been brought in by 
tankers. 

The management of the Iraq Petroleum 
Co. announced plans for a substantial reduc- 
tion in staff personnel and a reduction in 


activities of some of its technical depart- 
ments. 


October 23. 1950 


At the Histadrut’s (General Federation of 
Labor) annual conference, resolutions per- 
taining to economic matters were adopted 
as follows: (1) Approval of the Govern- 
ment’s order rationing clothing and shoes, 
(2) request to the Government for main- 
tenance of strict control over prices of all 
unrationed commodities, and (3) request to 
industry to proceed with the establishment 
of production boards. The conference also 
approved the decision of the executive com- 
mittee to withdraw from the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions.—U. S. EmsBassy, TEL- 
Aviv, Sept. 25. 


Japan 


AGREEMENT WITH PAKISTAN CONCLUDED 


The Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers (SCAP) announced on September 15, 
1950, that a new trade agreement had been 
concluded between Pakistan and Japan. The 
agreement involves an estimated total volume 
of balanced trade of 69,600,000 pounds sterl- 
ing (about $195,000,000) in the period October 
1, 1950, to September 30, 1951. [See ForEIcn 
COMMERCE WFEKLY of March 6, 1950, for sum- 
mary of former trade agreement.]| Under 
the agreement trade will continue on the 
basis of payments in sterling, as provided for 
in the Over-All Sterling Payments Arrange- 
ment to which Pakistan adheres. 

It is anticipated that Japanese exports to 
Pakistan will include textiles, machinery, 
metals and metal products, chemicals and 
medicines, paper, cardboard, cork products, 
rubber goods, wood and wood products, and 
miscellaneous commodities, whereas Japan- 
ese imports from Pakistan will include 
cereals, wool, jute, hides and skins, salt, cot- 
tonseed, and other products. The new agree- 
ment also provides that Japan will supply 
Pakistan with technological services for the 
development of a proposed industrialization 
program, particularly for cottage industries. 

During the first 6 months of 1950, Japanese 
exports to Pakistan were valued at $25,594,- 
422, whereas imports from Pakistan were re- 
ported at $7,355,379. 


AGREEMENTS WITH TAIWAN SIGNED 


Trade and financial agreements between 
Japan and Taiwan (Formosa) involving an 
estimated balanced two-way trade volume of 
$100,000,000 in the trade year beginning July 
1, 1950, were signed on September 6, 1950, 
according to information recently released by 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers. 

Under the terms of the agreements trade 
will be conducted on an open-account basis 
in terms of United States dollars. These are 
the first such agreements that Japan has 
made with Taiwan. The trade plan antici- 
pates that principal exports from Taiwan to 
Japan will include sugar, rice, fruits, fluor- 
spar, graphite, molasses, alcohol, cedar, and 
pulp. Japanese exports to Taiwan are ex- 
pected to include foodstuffs, fertilizers, cot- 
ton textiles, rayon yarn, chemicals and dye- 
stuffs, iron and steel products, machinery, 
tools and parts, locomotives, coaches, rails, 
electrical supplies, vehicles, and communica- 
tion equipment. 

Trade between the two areas in the period 
January through June 1950, was reported at 
$37,712,213, of which $17,293,984 represented 
Japanese exports to Taiwan and $20,418,229 
represented Japanese imports from Taiwan. 


TRADE PLAN WITH PHILIPPINES REVISED 


SCAP has recently indicated that the Phil- 
ippine-Japan trade plan for the year July 
1, 1950, to June 30, 1951 (see ForrEIGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of June 19, 1950) provides for 
an increase in a total volume of trade from 
$50,000,000 to $67,500,000 as a result of greater 
Japanese import requirements since negoti- 
ation of the first trade plan in April 1950. 


AGREEMENT WITH WEST GERMANY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Western.”’) 


Kuwait 


TRADE ACTIVE, PrRIcES RIsING; OIL 
COMPANY’S FORCE REDUCED 


During September, retail trade, purchases 
of foreign supplies, and over-all financial ac- 
tivity continued to receive fresh impetus in 
Kuwait because of present unsettled world 
conditions. Increased activity was noted in 
the buying and selling of foodstuffs during 
the month, especially livestock such as sheep 
and goats, to prepare for the second Moslem 
religious festival, Id al Adha, a traditional 
“Feast of Sacrifice” holiday. Truckloads of 
animals arrived in the bazar area from as 
far north as Nasiriya, Iraq, a distance of ap- 
proximately 200 miles. Also purchased in 
considerable quantities were new-season 
dates from Basra, fresh fruits from the Leb- 
anon canned fruit juices from the United 
States, and the usual rice and ghee (clari- 
fied butter), which are staple products of 
the local diet. 

Prices of all commodities, particularly rice 
and sugar, continued to show steady in- 
creases. Prices of all vegetables, condiments, 
and spices also increased. The principal rea- 
sons for this price trend were partly the in- 
ternational situation and increased world 
prices, and partly the tendency of Kuwaiti 
merchants to speculate as to future condi- 
tions. Rice is a favorite commodity for this 
practice, and larger orders than formerly 
have been placed with Far Eastern countries. 

Further personnel reductions occurred in 
the local oil company’s labor force during 
August, the present strength amounting to 
approximately one-half the 16,000 employees 
of last summer. Most of the unemployed 
have returned to their original habitats, al- 
though a considerable number are awaiting 
developments in the Kuwait-Saudi Arabia 
Neutral Zone drillings. Others have mi- 
grated to the date plantations of Iraq or 
have been absorbed in local construction 
developments. 

A privately owned radio broadcasting 
transmitter is expected soon to start opera- 
tions in Kuwait. The broadcasting will be 
mainly for advertising purposes and is an- 
other indication of expansion and modern- 
ization of the Sheikhdom. 

Currency exchange rates remained steady 
for the most part during the month. The 
United States dollar declined slightly to 5 
rupees 2 annas buying and 5 rupees 4 annas 
selling.—U. S. CoNSULATE, Basra, IRAQ, SEPT. 
27, 1950. 


Madagascar 


ITEMS UNDER EXPORT RESTRICTION 


The lists of commodities subject to export 
restrictions in Madagascar has been revised 
by a notice to exporters published in the 
Journal Officiel of April 22, 1950. 

Under the revised restrictions export of 
the following commodities to any country 
is prohibited: Rice, rice flour and starch, 
rice semolina, grits, meal, etc.; sugar, raw 
or refined and candied; sirups and other 
preparations containing sugar or honey; lime 
and cement; paka fiber, cloth, twine, and 
bags. 

The following goods may be exported freely 
without export license only to France and 
the French Union; (their export to foreign 
or non-French countries is prohibited): 
Coffee, raw, roasted, ground, or unground; 
peanuts; tallow, melted; vegetable expressed 
or extracted oils, raw, excluding castor, copra, 
and tung oils; other vegetable fats and oils; 
margarine and edible fats; confectionery, 
without cocoa or chocolate; custard powder 
containing sugar but without cocoa or choco- 
late; other edible preparations containing 
sugar; biscuits, sweetened, with or without 
cocoa; fruits prepared with sugar (without 
alcohol), jams, jellies, fruit juice containing 
sugar, sirups; tobacco, unmanufactured and 
manufactured; sodium chloride, natural 
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magnesium salts (giobertite and other); cal- 
cined magnesia; emery; asphalt and bitu- 
men; oxydized, dehydrated, and sulfurized 
fats, cooked oils; and ordinary toilet and 
perfumed soap. 

Subject to an export license, cattle and 
lard may be exported only to France and 
French Colonies. 

[Under the export-control regulations in 
effect in Madagascar, certain designated 
goods are prohibited export unless specifically 
excepted by the Director of Economic Serv- 
ices; other goods can be exported freely or 
under license to French areas only. Goods 
not listed as prohibited or restricted export 
may be freely exported to any country with- 
out export license. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 2, 1950, for list of products previously 
prohibited or restricted, and for additional 
details concerning Madagascar’s export-con- 
trol regulations. ] 


Nigeria 


ScHEDULE OF EXPORT DUTIES REVISED 


The schedule of export duties in Nigeria 
was revised by notice No. 1372, published in 
the Nigeria Government Gazette on Septem- 
ber 4, 1950. 

No change was made in the former rates of 
duty on cattle hides, goatskins, shea nuts, 
sheepskins, and tin or tin ore, but all other 
goods formerly subject to export duty were 
made dutiable at a uniform ad valorem rate 
of 6 percent, calculated as follows: For goods 
exported by Government Marketing Boards, 
the value is based on the price received for 
the goods by the Boards; for goods exported 
by private business, the value is based on the 
“f. o. b. selling price of similar goods on the 
day of exportation as ascertained by the 
Comptroller.” 

The commodities subject to the new 6-per- 
cent ad valorem duty, and their former spe- 
cific duties in pounds, shillings, and pence 
per long ton, shown in parentheses, are as 
follows: Cocca (6-0-0), groundnuts (3-6-0), 
groundnut oil (9-0-0), groundnut meal 
(none), groundnut cake (0—10—0), palm ker- 
nels (3—0—0), palm-Kernel oil (7—10—0) , palm- 
kernel cake, (0—-10-0), palm-kernel meal 
(none), palm oil (4-10-00), and benniseed 
(3-6-0). 


Pakistan 


AGREEMENT WITH JAPAN CONCLUDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Japan.’’) 


Philippines 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Business concerns in the Philippines dis- 
missed 1,056 laborers and other employees 
between April and the end of August, ac- 
cording to a Department of Labor report on 
unemployment resulting from the imposi- 
tion of import controls. Approximately 300 
persons, reportedly, are being laid off month- 
ly. The National Development Co., a Gov- 
ernment agency, recently announced that it 
had hired a large number of additional em- 
ployees since July 1, to alleviate unemploy- 
ment. 

The country’s foreign-exchange position 
at the end of August, with dollar reserves 
standing at $269,154,845, was the most fav- 
orable since the imposition of exchange con- 
trols in December 1949, according to the 
Central Bank. Higher prices for export com- 
modities, such as copra, coconut oil, sugar, 
and abaca contributed to the increased dol- 
lar accumulation. 

Alien flour importers long in business in 
the Philippines won the right in August to 
continue importing flour through allocations 
based on traditional quotas. On August 3 
the President overruled a former decision of 
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the Philippine Relief and Trade Rehabilita- 
tion Administration and the Wheat Flour 
Board to adopt a policy of nationalizing the 
flour import trade by granting allocations 
first to old and new Filipino importers, and 
the remainder if any to aliens. The Presiden- 
tial ruling directed that Filipinos be given 
priority treatment only with respect to new 
quotas, and that alien flour merchants be 
given a fair share of the trade. 

Sixteen tax measures passed by Congress 
during its special session in August were 
expected to yield 95,000,000 pesos of addi- 
tional revenue. (1 peso=—$0.50.) To reduce 
a serious budget deficit of about 396,000,000 
pesos, the Budget Commissioner maintained 
in a statement issued on August 24 that the 
increases in taxes and an intensified drive 
on collections, supplemented by further bor- 
rowing, were essential. 

A contract to supply equipment for the 
Maria Cristina hydroelectric and fertilizer 
plant in Lanao Province, Mindanao, was 
awarded to an American firm. Complete de- 
livery of equipment was promised in 360 
days from the date of the contract, August 
30. 

During the first 7 months of 1950 a total 
of 387,775 long tons of coconut products, in 
terms of copra, were exported, representing 
an increase of about 2,000 long tons over the 
corresponding period of 1949. Consequent 
to the revival of American buying interest 
as a result of the Korean war, Manila copra 
prices at the end of August had advanced 
nearly 35 percent over quotations in June 
1950. 

AGRICULTURE 


Centrifugal sugar output from the 1949 
50 crop reached 668,000 short tons as of Au- 
gust 20. It was estimated that the total 
crop would not exceed 680,000 short tons, 
compared with 729,000 last year. Prices of 
export sugar declined slightly in August. 

Production of abacaé in the first 7 months 
of the year totaled 419,001 bales, whereas 
exports were 393,166 bales, an increase of 30 
percent in both output and exports over the 
corresponding 1949 period. (1 bale=—126.5 
kilograms.) The abaca market also reacted 
significantly to the Korean incident; the 
price of best grade Davao fiber advanced as 
much as 35 percent early in August, although 
it receded somewhat at the close of the 
month. 

Prices of Isabela leaf tobacco in August re- 
mained at only slightly less than the preced- 
ing month’s level. Reduced imports of leaf 
tobacco through import-control restrictions 
were believed responsible for maintaining 
prices, contrary to expectations. 

Rice continued in good supply during the 
month and prices were fairly low, although 
somewhat higher than in July. Continuous 
heavy rains inundated the Philippine rice 
bowl in central Luzon in mid-August, but 
at the end of the month it appeared that 
flood damage was not excessive. Prelimi- 
nary private estimates of the 1950-51 crop 
indicate a potential production of 65,000,000 
cavans of paddy (1 cavan of unhulled rice=97 
pounds) from a total acreage of 2,400,000 hec- 
tares (1 hectare—2.471 acres). Continued 
unrest and uprisings in the central Luzon 
area may prevent realization of the full po- 
tential harvest——U. S. Embassy, Manila, 
Sept. 7, 1950. 


TRADE PLAN WITH JAPAN REVISED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Japan.”’) 


Portugal 


REVISED CUSTOMS TARIFF EFFECTIVE 


A revised schedule of the Portuguese cus- 
toms tariff was promulgated by decree-law 
No. 37.977 of September 21, 1950, and made 
effective from that date, according to reports 
of September 22 and 29 from the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Lisbon. The revision is considered 
a modernization of the tariff and is the first 
general revision since 1929. 





Preliminary examination indicates that 
many rates of special interest to the Uniteg 
States are unchanged, and some, including 
those on drugs and chemicals, tractors, ang 
medicines not specified, are moderately in. 
creased. For a few items, particularly auto. 
mobiles, increases average about 50 percent. 
Duties on petroleum products, tin plate, anq 
tobacco are unchanged. 

In addition, a considerable number of new 
items have been created, fixing rates of duty 
on products not heretofore specifically pro. 
vided for. 


AGREEMENT WITH WEST GERMANY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Western.’’) 


Sweden 


INFLATION CONTROL AND INVESTMENT 
CuRBS EMPHASIZED 


With Parliament adjourned, Swedish Goy- 
ernment leaders devoted considerable time 
during August to discussion of national eco- 
nomic policies in public forums. Emphasis 
was placed on the country’s improved ecoc- 
nomic situation, the need for investment 
restrictions rather than an increase in inter- 
est rates, a reduction in building activity 
(by 400,000,000 crowns), maintenance of full 
employment, and inflation control. 

Business activity continued at a high level, 
with certain seasonal deviations from the 
general trend because of reduced activity in 
various branches of trade and industry owing 
to the extensive system of summer vacations. 

The Korean crisis and the general rearm- 
ament program did not have any marked 
effect in Sweden during the month. 

Prices continued their gradual upward 
movement. The wholesale price index rose 
from 224 in July to 225 in August (1935= 
100), and the retail price index increased 
from 177.1 on July 15 to 177.3 on August 15 
(1935—100). The general food index, with 
the same base and for the same period, rose 
from 181.1 to 181.6. 

The supply of foodstuffs and other con- 
sumer goods is regarded as highly satis- 
factory. Coffee is the only item of food still 
rationed. 

FINANCE 

The national debt on August 31 aggregated 
12,245,000,000 crowns (11,739.700,000 on July 
31). Savings deposits on August 31 amounted 
to 5,000,000,000 crowns (4,600,000,000 a year 
earlier). 

Reduction of foreign assets and continued 
liquidity of the domestic money market fea- 
tured Swedish finance in August. The Riks- 
bank’s gold and exchange holdings totaled 
1,412,000,000 crowns on August 31, a drop of 
35,000,000 during the month, abnormal at 
this time of the year and attributed to an 
increase in imports (due greatly to free- 
listing and rising prices) exceeding the sea- 
sonal expansion of exports. Noticeable 
contributions to domestic liquidity were the 
transfer to local governments of about 500,- 
000,000 crowns of income taxes collected in 
July and new Government loans against 
Treasury bills, of which the Riksbank took 
278,000,000 crowns. Only 122,000,000 crowns 
were bought by commercial banks because 
they had to prepare for the heavy demand 
for cash expected in September in connec- 
tion with payment of approximately 900,000,- 
000 crowns of income tax, and for the 
increased requirements of liquid reserves on 
October 1. Deposits of commercial banks 
with the Riksbank increased in August by 
270,000,000 to 379,400,000 crowns. 

The effect of the suspension on July 24 
of the Riksbank’s purchases of certain long- 
term Swedish bonds at fixed prices became 
fully noticeable in August. The price paid 
for Government long-term 3 percent bonds 
fell from 99.75 to 96.50 percent by the middle 
of August. Subsequently, it rose agail 
slightly and toward the end of August 
settled at 96.75 percent. 
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Late in August the Riksbank reached an 
agreement with the commercial banks and 
certain other money-lending establishments 
in which the latter bound themselves to co- 
operate for a restriction of credits by follow- 
ing certain general rules. The credit restric- 
tion is directed primarily against the expand- 
ing building activities as well as production 
and importation of unessential commodities, 
put not against production and importation 
of essential commodities. Additional anti- 
inflation measures was expected to be in- 
troduced after the city and county council 
elections on September 17. 


Woop PULP AND PAPER 


On July 31 stocks of chemical pulp totaled 
123,000 metric tons, of which 113,000 were 
for sale (72,000 tons of sulfite, with 34,000 
pleached and 38,000 unbleached, and 41,000 
of sulfate, with 14,000 bleached and 27,000 
unbleached) and 10,000 were for the mills’ 
own use. A year earlier total stocks were 
about 5 percent larger. Spot lots of wood 
pulp were reported to be bringing “fantastic” 
prices on a highly fluctuating market because 
of the low stocks. 

Newsprint mills have sold out this year’s 
production and are said to have reserved al- 
most their entire 1951 output for regular 
customers. During the first 7 months of 
1950, exports of paper products were 405,000 
metric tons, 113,000 of newsprint, compared 
with 320,000 and 122,000, respectively, dur- 
ing the same period of 1949, an increase of 
26 percent and a decrease of 7 percent, re- 
spectively, but an increase in paper other 
than newsprint of over 47 percent. 

Sales of timber products up to mid-Sep- 
tember are estimated at 600,000 standards 
out of a possible 650,000, with the market 
continuing firm. 


INDUSTRY AND LABOR 


Industrial production in Sweden during 
July and August was below that of June 
because of the workers’ vacations but still 
above that of a year earlier. The general 
production index was 192 (1935—100) for the 
first 7 months of 1950 (184 for the same 
period of 1949); the index for the capital- 
goods industry was 208 (195); mining and 
metal industry, 219 (207), including iron- 
ore mining, which alone was 171 (175); lum- 
ber industry, 125 (117); foodstuffs industry, 
177 (171); textile industry, 161 (172); shoe 
and leather industry, 130 (138); and employ- 
ment in workships, 182 (180). 

Latest employment figures (end of May 
1950) show the figure for 6,888 reporting 
industrial establishments was 99.4 percent of 
the previous month; 0.2 percent of the 
workers in these establishments were laid 
off for lack of work, 5.6 percent were absent 
for other reasons. 

Labor turn-over and absenteeism showed 
declines from previous years. Turn-over, 1 
percent in a typical week in the spring of 
1950, compares as follows with correspond- 
ing periods: 1949, 1 percent; 1948, 1.1 per- 
cent; 1947, 1.3 percent. Absenteeism in the 
same week was less by about 0.4 percent than 
in 1949 for the first 5 days of the week and 
greater by 0.6 percent on Saturday. 

Unemployment at the end of April stood 
at 2.1 percent for the 28 reporting unions, 
compared with 3 percent for the preceding 
month and 2.7 percent in April 1949. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Laid-up tonnage on July 1 aggregated 129 
vessels of 5,202 gross tons, about 2.5 percent 
of total merchant-marine tonnage, it was 
unofficially reported. On September 5 a 16,- 
000-ton motor tanker was launched at Gota- 
verkens Shipyards for Norwegian account. 
On the same date another 16,000-ton tanker 
was launched by Lindholmens Shipyards for 
Netherland account. This ship, the largest 
ever built at Lindholmens, is 157 meters 
long, has a top speed of 15 knots, and can 
os 778,000 cubic feet of petroleum prod- 

cts. 

Motor-vehicle registrations, excluding mo- 
torcycles, during the first 8 months of 1950 
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totaled 45,187, about 3.5 times more than in 
the same period of 1949. There are now some 
320,000 motor vehicles in operation in Swe- 
den, not counting military vehicles, compared 
with about 275,000 a year earlier. August 
collections of sales taxes on domestically re- 
fined gasoline rose to 24,300,000 crowns (10,- 
400,000 in August 1949), reflecting increased 
refining capacity during the year. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The first 7 months of the year were marked 
by a considerable rise in both exports and 
imports, both recording all-time highs in 
value. Exports were valued at 2,944,200,000 
crowns (2,264,500,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1949), and imports, 3,230,800,000 
crowns (2,437,600,000), increase of 30 and 
32.5 percent, respectively. The unfavorable 
commodity trade balance increased from 
173,100,000 crowns to 286,600,000, or 65 per- 
cent. 

Trade with the United States in the first 
6 months of 1950 was valued at 416,900,000 
crowns (285,900,000 in the same period of 
1949), an increase of 45.8 percent. Imports 
increased 34.6 percent, from 199,600,000 to 
268,700,000, and exports rose 72 percent, 
from 86,200,000 to 148,200,000. Principal im- 
ports were machines (other than electric), 
petroleum products; malleable iron and steel 
products, mostly ships’ plates; leaf tobac- 
co; and raw cotton. Exports to the United 
States included wood pulp, iron ore, and mal- 
leable iron and steel products, mostly wire. 

During the first half of total imports were 
valued at 2,732,000,000 crowns, of which 20 
percent came from the United Kingdom, 9.8 
percent from the United States, 9.3 per- 
cent from Western Germany, 6.3 percent 
from France, and 4.4 percent from Belgium- 
Luxembourg. Exports totaled 2,533,000,000 
crowns, of which 14.4 percent went to the 
United Kingdom, 12.1 percent to Western 
Germany, 11 percent to Norway, 5.8 percent 
to the United States, and 5.3 percent to Den- 
mark. 

The Soviet Union reportedly has ordered 
merchandise in Sweden on credit for about 
430,000,000 crowns under the Swedish-Soviet 
credit agreement. Interest at 2% percent 
runs for 15 years and so far has been paid. 
The clearing account is expected to amount 
to some 20,000,000 crowns at the end of 1950. 

When the French Government removed du- 
ties on Swedish paper products, Swedish au- 
thorities again free-listed French autos and 
began to issue import licenses without quan- 
tity limitation. 

Import prices have been increasing since 
the first half of the year and reached 322 for 
July and 332 for August (1935—100), the in- 
crease being caused by higher world prices 
for metals, rubber, coffee, coal, and coke. 
The index was 314 for June, 315 for January, 
and 258 for August 1949. Export prices 
reached 308 for July and 325 for August 
(1935=100), mainly because of higher prices 
for forest products. The index was 298 for 
June, 269 for January, and 236 for August 
1949. 

AGRICULTURE 

The June 1 acreage inventory shows a 4-5 
percent increase in the acreage of grain crops; 
10 and 19 percent increases, respectively, for 
sugar beets and oil crops. Most other crops 
show reduced acreage. Total cultivated acre- 
age is the same as last year. Yield prospects 
are slightly lower than last year for all kinds 
of grain except barley. Yields of peas, po- 
tatoes, and sugar beets are well above last 
year; other crops, generally speaking, are 
not quite up to the 1949 level.—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, STOCKHOLM, SEPT. 15, 1950. 


AGREEMENT WITH WEST GERMANY SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Western.’’) 


= 
Taiwan 
AGREEMENTS WITH JAPAN SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Japan.’’) 


Union of South Africa 


VARIOUS TARIFF ITEMS REVISED 


Tariff descriptions and rates of duty on a 
number of items in the Union of South Afri- 
can customs tariff have been revised, by the 
Customs Amendment Act (Act No. 33 of 
1950), published in the Official Government 
Gazette on July 12, 1950, and presumably 
effective on that date. 

Among the more important tariff items 
subject to revision are: Parts, chassis, and 
materials for building motorcars, trucks, 
and vans in the Union; and gasoline, ben- 
zene, and naphtha. Details of these and 
other tariff changes are available on request 
from the Near Eastern and African Division, 
Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


United Kingdom 


DEBATE IN PARLIAMENT ON DEFENSE PRO- 
GRAM POINTs UP EFFECT ON ECONOMY 


Debate on the defense program, which 
constituted the principal business for which 
the special session of Parliament was called, 
dealt mainly with its economic implications. 
In opening the debate on defense September 
12, Prime Minister Attlee pointed out that 
the main weight of additional defense pro- 
duction must fall on industries making cap- 
ital goods, such as machinery, vehicles, ships, 
aircraft, and electrical goods. Industries 
that will be most affected by defense orders 
now account for more than 40 percent of the 
United Kingdom’s export trade; much of 
the rest of their production goes to home 
industries. He indicated that there will be 
an increasing demand for labor engaged in 
armament production, possibly reaching an 
additional 250,000 persons. The armed 
services will take 77,000 more men during the 
next 6 months. He did not anticipate any 
serious shortage of raw materials and hoped 
that controls and allocation could be 
avoided. But the balance of payments, he 
stated, would be adversely affected by the 
rising demand in the United Kingdom and 
other countries for imports and consequent 
higher import prices. Although further ad- 
vances in production and productivity were 
not ruled out, he indicated that the defense 
program would reduce supplies of goods 
available for home consumption. 

On the following day the total cost of the 
defense program for 3 years was given as 
£3,600,000,000—an annual rate 50 percent 
above defense expenditures originally bud- 
geted last April. The estimate for the cur- 
rent fiscal year has since been raised £70,000,- 
000 to £850,000,000. An autumn budget is 
not contemplated, however, unless inflation- 
ary tendencies develop. As a means of coun- 
tering inflationary pressure, continued re- 
straint in demands for increased wages and 
dividends was urged. Limiting civilian wage 
rates would also avoid neutralizing the effect 
of pay increases for the armed services in 
attracting recruits. 


WAGES AND PRODUCTION 


There have been no significant increases in 
wage rates from January through August 
1950, and the index of wages has been con- 
stant at 110 relative to the mid-1947 level. 
The index of retail prices, which shows 
changes in the cost of living relative to 
June 1947, has been either 113 or 114 during 
the first 8 months of 1950, compared with 112 
before devaluation in September 1949. Ris- 
ing industrial production and productivity 
in 1950 have continued the postwar upward 
trend and indicate, in the absence of wage 
and dividend increases, that a major part of 
income generated by greater output is going 
into undistributed profits. These conditions 
have also been closely related to organized 
labor’s position on wage restraint. 

The Annual Trades Union Congress held at 
Brighton voted against the Trades Union. 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Office of Industry and 
Commerce, Department of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN U. K. 


The Austin Motor Co. of Birmingham will 
build for the British Ministry of Supply sev- 
eral thousand light four-wheel-drive trucks. 
The company announced that 157,628 motor 
vehicles were built in the year ended July 
30, 1950, an increase of 24 percent over the 
preceding year. 

A new 90-mile-per-hour sports car called 
the “Marauder,” which is being produced 
with a Rover 75 engine and Rover suspen- 
sion by a Birmingham firm was recently 
demonstrated to the press. A member of 
the company indicated that production is 
to be directed to an initial target rate of 
one car per week. The first 10 are to be sold 
in Britain, where it will be possible for the 
manufacturer to observe the car’s per- 
formance. Fifty of the cars are expected to 
be produced in 1951. 

Many passenger cars now being exported 
by the United Kingdom are sprayed with a 
gasoline derivative. The material has been 
developed as a result of cooperation between 
a petroleum company and one of the largest 
manufacturers of passenger cars. It is said 
to protect bodywork and chromium-plated 
fittings from the detrimental effect caused 
by exposure to corrosive elements in the 
atmosphere while vehicles await shipment at 
the dockside. The material is sprayed on 
the car as it leaves the assembly line. Dry- 
ing in a very short time, it gives a nontacky 
coating which can easily be removed by hand 
polishing when the car reaches its oversea 
destination. 


YUGOSLAVIA’S ELECTRIC-TRUCK FACTORY 


Electric trucks will be manufactured at a 
plant under construction at Zagreb, Yugo- 
slavia. The units will be able to carry a 
load of 1,500 kilograms (about-3,300 pounds) 
for 60 kilometers (about 37 miles) with one 
charging of the battery. 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINA’S DRIED-BLOOD EXPORTS 


Argentina’s exports of dried blood in 
August 1950 totaled 652 metric tons, all to 
Europe. The United Kingdom was the prin- 
cipal purchaser. 

Exports of tankage during the month 
amounted to 4,166 tons. The United States 
was the leading buyer (1,856 tons), followed 
by the Netherlands and Belgium. 


ARGENTINE CASEIN EXPORTS RISE 


Argentina’s exports of casein in the first 
half of 1950 increased to 14,140 metric tons 
from 9,080 tons in the corresponding period 
- of 1949. 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS FROM U. S. S. R. 


Australian imports of chemicals and drugs 
from the U. S. S. R. in the first half of 1950 
were valued at £A11,720, compared with 
£A273,064 in the second half of 1949. Chem- 
icals were among the commodities imported 
from the Soviet Union which showed the 
greatest decrease in value. 


PoTATO-BEETLE CONTROL IN AUSTRIA 


More “han 500 sprayers are in operation in 
Austria in a campaign to control the potato 
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beetle; approximately half of them are in 
upper Austria. About 16,000 hectares (1 
hectare =2.47 acres) have been sprayed. An 
educational program, including the distri- 
bution of posters and literature, has been 
undertaken. It is said that measures have 
been very effective and that there has been 
no crop damage. 


BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Belgium-Luxembourg’s imports of chemi- 
cals and allied products, including pharma- 
ceuticals, in the first 5 months of 1950 were 
valued at 2,058,728,000 francs (1 Belgian franc 
equaled $0.0228, United States currency, pre- 
devaluation; $0.02, postdevaluation, official 
rate). They were 19 percent greater in value 
than those in the corresponding period of 
1949, 

Exports of chemicals and allied products, 
including pharmaceuticals, in the 5-month 
period of 1950 totaled 3,177,687,000 francs, 
approximately equal in value to those in the 
first 5 months of 1949. 


RUBBER-SEED OIL USES, CEYLON 


Rubber-seed oil, extracted experimentally 
at the rubber laboratory in Ceylon for use 
in paint, is now being tested for additional 
applications, states a foreign chemical pub- 
lication. The Ceylon Medical Research In- 
stitute has found the oil effective against the 
common housefly, it is said. 


LIQUID-SODA EQUIPMENT FOR TAIWAN 


The Provincial Industries and Banking 
Subcommittee, Taiwan (Formosa), has au- 
thorized a loan of NTY500,000 to the Taiwan 
Alkali Industries Corporation for the in- 
stallation of equipment to produce liquid 
soda. 


GERMANY’S USE OF FERTILIZER RISES 


Considerably more fertilizer was available 
in Western Germany in the first part of 
1950 than in 1949, but shortages of cash 
prevented farmers from increasing their 
purchases. Stocks reached such a level that 
some pressure for export sales was exerted. 

Total application of fertilizers in the year 
1949-50 will exceed the prewar average, but 
it expected to fall considerably short of OEEC 
goals. Consumption of nitrogenous and 
potassic materials in the first 5 months of 
1950 was approximately 9 percent higher than 
in that period of 1949; use of phosphatic fer- 
tilizers declined 17 percent between the two 
periods. 


GREEK IMPORT PROGRAM, 1949-1950 


The Greek import program in the fiscal 
year 1949-50 included $2,900,000 worth of 
plant-protection chemicals. Fertilizer im- 
ports were scheduled at $10,800,000; about 
$8,200,000 worth had been received by the 
end of June 1950. 


RESEARCH EXPANDING, INDIA 


The year 1949-50 was noteworthy in the 
operations of the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, India, because of the 
initiation of activities at five of the new 
national laboratories, states the organiza- 
tion’s annual report. 

There are at present 23 research com- 
mittees, each devoted to a special branch of 
science. These committees watch closely the 
progress of Indian scientific research and 





development work and advise the Council on 
steps to be taken for furtherance of these 
activities. The Council sponsored 89 projects 
during the year under review; these are being 
investigated in various universities and ip. 
stitutions. 


GERMAN CHEMICAL EXporTs UP IN 1950 


Western Germany’s exports of chemicals 
(not including fertilizers) to the United 
States in the first half of 1950 almost doubled 
those in 1949 and occupied a leading position 
among commodity groups. Totals were $4. 
059,000 and $2,170,000, respectively. 

Other Western Hemisphere countries which 
took German chemicals at an increased rate 
in the first half of 1950 were: Mexico ($309,- 
000); Brazil ($1,140,000); Peru ($194,000): 
and Uruguay ($404,000). 


GERMANY CUTTING INTO ITALIAN Market 


Although domestic demand for Italian 
chemicals continues generally strong, there 
are indications that foreign competition, 
especially German, is beginning to make it- 
self felt. This is particularly true of textile 
specialties and tanning materials, fields 
where imports from Germany are cutting 
deep into domestic sales, with resultant 
price decreases. 


USE OF CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS, JAPAN 


It is believed that use of potash on several 
crops in Japan could be profitably increased. 
Japanese farmers, generally, do not appre. 
ciate the part potash plays in production; 
however, many apply large quantities of wood 
ashes, which supply the element. Experi- 
ments to obtain accurate estimates of the 
proper rates of fertilizer application only be- 
gan in the spring of 1950. 


CAPITAL SHORT IN MEXICAN PLANTS 


Several important industries in the State 
of Guadalajara, Mexico, are reported to be 
having financial difficulties. Among them is 
a fertilizer plant which is hampered by a 
shortage of operating capital. 


NORWAY’S FERTILIZER EXPORTS LARGE 


Fertilizers accounted for 84 percent of Nor- 
way’s chemical exports in the first half of 
1950. Total exports of chemicals were valued 
at 134,500,000 crowns; those of fertilizers 
were 113,500,000 crowns (1 Norwegian 
crown = US$0.1402, postdevaluation). 


ROTENONE SITUATION, PERU 


The drop in the rotenone market discoul- 
aged Peruvian growers from planting sufi- 
cient acreage to assure adequate supplies in 
1952 and 1953. Efforts are being made to 
acquaint all who might be interested with 
the steady demand and the increased mal- 
ket which may result from the world situ- 
ation. 

It is estimated that 1950 exports of rote- 
none-bearing roots will be about the same 
as in 1949—approximately 3,500 metric tons 
of roots and 1,000 tons of powder. Ship- 
ments of powdered root in 1950 will be 
greater than in 1949 and may be more thal 
20 percent of total exports of rotenone. 

The 1951 harvest may .be slightly larger 
than in 1949 and 1950, but a decided drop in 
production in 1952-53 is anticipated because 
the acreage being planted will not maintain 
output, Some additional plantings replaced 
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the cut-back in 1948, so 1950 and 1951 output 
js not expected to be affected greatly. An 
accurate estimate of acreage is not available, 
put it is believed to be approximately 2,000 
nectares (4,940 acres). Probably not more 
than 2 or 3 percent of the crop is obtained 
from wild growth. 


1950 ImMpoRTS, PHILIPPINES 


Imports of chemicals (not including fer- 
tilizers), drugs, dyes, and medicines by the 
Philippines in the first half of 1950 were 
valued at $9,500,000, compared with $9,400,- 
000 in the first 6 months of 1949. 

Imports of fertilizer increased in value 
to $3,900,000 from $2,900,000 in the first half 
of 1949. 


RISE IN SWISS EXporRTS IN JULY 


Swiss exports of chemicals, pharmaceuti- 
cals, dyes, and perfumery increased to 44,- 
500,000 francs (1 Swiss franc = US$0.23) in 
July 1950 from 40,600,000 francs in June, 
states the foreign press. Dyes—16,200,000 
francs (14,100,000 in June)—were second 
after pharmaceuticals. Exports of industrial 
chemicals were slightly lower in July—5,900,- 
000 francs, compared with 6,500,000 in June. 


U. K. APPLIES FERTILIZER BY PLANE 


A demonstration of applying fertilizer by 
airplane on submarginal land not accessible 
to machinery was given recently in the 
United Kingdom. The material was spread 
from a height of 400 feet, states a British 
chemical publication. 


U. K..’s Juty Imports Up 


The United Kingdom’s imports of chem- 
icals, drugs, dyes, and colors in July 1950— 
£2,958,829 worth—were only slightly higher 
than in June but more than £1,000,000 greater 
than in July 1949, according to Board of 
Trade figures published in the British press. 

Notable increases occurred in carbon 
black, paints and extenders, and essential 
oils. 


Drugs 


New MALARIA VIRUS ISOLATED, TUNISIA 


Two researchers of the Pasteur Institute of 
Tunis have isolated a malaria virus which 
appears to be nontransmissible to man. 
This discovery is important because the new 
strain can be employed in all laboratories 
without danger or special precautions. It, 
therefore, provides unprecedented possibil- 
ities for observation and study. 


Swiss PHARMACEUTICAL EXPORTS RISE 


Switzerland’s exports of pharmaceuticals 
in July 1950 were valued at 20,300,000 Swiss 
francs, compared with 18,000,000 in June. 
They lead all types of Swiss chemical 
exports. 


Electric Equipment 


LOAN FOR ELECTRIFICATION, BRAZIL 


A 60,000,000-cruzeiro loan (approximately 
$3,200,000) by the Brazilian Federal Govern- 
ment to the State of Rio Grande do Sul is 
to be applied to the electrification program. 


Fats & Oils 


PHILIPPINE COPRA AND CocoNuT-OIL 
EXPORTS 


Exports of copra and coconut oil from the 
Philippines in August amounted to 93,044 
long tons, copra equivalent, 32 percent more 
than in August 1949. This represented the 
~~ monthly shipment since January 

August exports brought the total for the 
8 month to 378,000 tons, copra equivalent, a 
gain of 8 percent over January—August 1949. 


October 23, 1950 


Through August, the United States had been 
consigned 314,000 tons of copra and coco- 
nut oil, copra basis, 72 percent of the total, 
as against 264,000 tons, 64 percent, in Janu- 
ary—August 1949. 

Copra production in the first half of 1950 
was slightly above corresponding 1949 levels 
but not as great as expected. However, the 
normal seasonal increase occurred after 
June, and the unusually heavy harvest in 
July and August portended a more favorable 
output in the remaining months of 1950, It 
is possible that 1950 production (including 
desiccated coconut manufacture), may 
reach 875,000 long tons in terms of copra, as 
compared with 830,000 tons in 1949, 826,000 
tons in 1948, and the all-time record of 
1,122,000 tons in 1947. 

Although 1950 output will be above 1949, 
there may not be a proportionate increase in 
exports as Philippine consumption of coco- 
nut oil in 1950 is forecast at about 70,000 
long tons, compared with 62,000 tons in 1949. 
Desiccated-coconut manufacture for export 
has also required more nuts than in 1949. 
Nevertheless, the United States will take a 
larger quantity than 457,000 tons, copra 
equivalent, in 1949. 


Philippine Republic: Copra and Coconut Oil 
Heports, January—August 1949 and 1950 


[Long tons] 


January-August 
Item and country Er sme me 














1950 | 1949 
, 
Copra: | 
United States 260, 968 212, 864 
Belgium ___-_- 17, 979 2, 350 
Venezuela_.-- 16, 870 1, 133 
CS nee 14, 657 6, 075 
Netherlands . ; 13, 950 4, 850 
Canada. ..--- 13, 600 7,150 
i" —_——ae 13, 200 9, 210 
Norway. 9, 000 8, 000 
Israel... : of 
Others - - ; 12, 961 99, 912 
Total ___.|1378,185 | 1351, 544 
Coconut oil: 
United States 33, 317 32, 246 
Union of South Africa. 1, 286 503 
Mckucimoiceae se 1, 356 7, 780 
Total... | 235,959 | 2 40, 529 
Total, copra equivalent: | 
United States___- .-| 313,852 | 264, 048 
QUA. covncanees 121,411 | 151, 828 








Total -- ; #435, 268 | 3415, 876 








1 To U.S., 69 percent in 1950 and 60.6 percent in 1949. 
2 To U.S., 92.7 percent in 1950 and 79.6 percent in 1949. 


3 To U.S., 72.1 percent in 1950 and 63.5 percent in 1949 . 


Source: Compiled from ships’ manifests. Data for 
1950 are preliminary. 


SESAME-SEED PRODUCTION IN 
VENEZUELA 


The Venezuelan Development Corpora- 
tion has announced that it will advance 
credits of $900,000 to finance 5,400 hectares 
(18,345 acres) of sesame in the State of 
Portuguesa. Of this sum, $528,800 is for 
machinery. The corporation is guaranteeing 
$360 per metric ton to producers, Under av- 
erage conditions the proposed acreage should 
produce about 3,240 metric tons of sesame. 

Two factors may limit the contribution of 
this project to Venezuela’s fats and oils sup- 
plies. The first is that sesame oil is priced 
nearly as high as olive oil, whereas the need 
is for lower priced vegetable oil. The second 
is that sesame is a difficult crop to grow 
and harvest. 

Venezuela’s regularly recurring deficit in 
vegetable oils may be larger than usual this 
year because of the small cotton crop. The 
country map have to expand coconut and 
African oil-palm acreage, at least until culti- 
vation of the cheaper annual oilseeds has 
been successfully established. 


Foodstutis 


CUBAN DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Generally subnormal rainfall in Cuba from 
September 1949 through July 1950 adversely 
affected pastures and reduced milk yields. 
Production of milk was high, however— 
about 400,000,000 pounds in the first half of 
1950—because of more dairy cattle (840,000— 
860,000). Local condenseries turned out 405,- 
000 cases of condensed milk, as compared 
with only 305,000 in the first half of last year. 
It was necessary to find new fluid-milk sup- 
plies; thus the amount of milk available to 
creameries was reduced. Cheese and butter 
production was down sharply. 

Cuban production of dairy products, except 
fresh milk for direct consumption, failed to 
satisfy the large demand in the first half 
year. Imports of canned milk were lower 
than in the first half of 1949 because do- 
mestic production of condensed milk was 
larger. Cheese and butter imports increased 
to 635 metric tons from 404 metric tons a 
year ago because of a decline in local output. 
The United States supplied a smaller share, 
and the Netherlands, Denmark, and Canada 
greatly increased their exports. 

During the remainer of 1950, local cream- 
eries and condenseries will be stockpiling as 
much butter, cheese, and condensed milk as 
possible in preparation for the 1951 sugar- 
grinding season. Current stocks, however, 
are reportedly lower than usual, and if manu- 
facturers cannot bring them up to January 
1, 1950, levels, larger imports in the first half 
of 1951 will be necessary. 

United States exporters are likely to feel 
European competition strongly. The Nether- 
lands, in particular, is endeavoring to obtain 
a large share of Cuba’s trade in condensed 
milk and cheese. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS, WESTERN GERMANY 


The concern of producers, processors, and 
Government officials in Western Germany 
regarding the utilization of increased milk 
supplies during the summer milk flush has 
abated. The governmental and private mea- 
sures initiated proved well-planned and were 
executed in time to overcome expected diffi- 
culties. The butter-storage program, to- 
gether with restrictions on butter imports, 
prevented a collapse of butter prices, and the 
“Drink More Milk” campaigns proved effec- 
tive. As of September 8 of this year, 18,462 
metric tons of butter had been stored under 
the butter-storage program. 

Wholesalers and retailers continue to 
maintain that there is no need to fix butter 
prices, whereas farmers’ associations request 
protection through import restrictions, guar- 
anteed prices, and margarine taxation. Trade 
circles are of the opinion that certain price 
decreases during the milk flush season will 
be compensated by increases later. There is 
some concern about decreasing cheese pro- 
duction in view of heavy imports. 

Bottled milk is appearing in increasing 
quantities, and although the price is higher, 
city consumers are demanding more. De- 
mand for pasteurized bottled milk in Frank- 
furt is three times as great as output. No 
bottled milk was available a year ago. Sev- 
eral dairies are interested in packaging milk 
in paper cartons. 


IRELAND SHIPS FROZEN BEEF TO U. S. 


A trial shipment of ‘100 tons of frozen 
beef was scheduled from Ireland to the 
United States near the end of September. 
Two trade representatives recently made a 
study of market possibilities in the United 
States, and a technical officer of the Irish 
Department of Agriculture visited this 
country to investigate veterinary and other 
requirements. Shippers would have pre- 
ferred to send chilled, rather than frozen, 
beef but apparently were unable to procure 
suitable refrigerating and hanging space. If 
experience gained from the first shipment in- 
dicates further consignments are feasible, 
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they will be undertaken individually or 
jointly. 

Under the terms of the Anglo-Irish trade 
agreement of 1948, Ireland may send to 
countries other than the United Kingdom no 
more than 10 percent of its total cattle ex- 
ports in any year up to 1952, when the pact 
expires. British and continental markets can 
absorb all Irish cattle ready for slaughter, 
but exports to the United States are offi- 
cially encouraged because they earn dollars. 


ITALIAN DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Italy’s dairy industry is pictured by the 
largest group of organized farm owners as 
being in danger of collapse unless Govern- 
ment support is promptly forthcoming. The 
head of the Central Confederation of Agricul- 
turalists called attention to the 40 percent 
decline in the price of milk for industrial use 
since June 1949. The price is now approxi- 
mately 14.5 cents a gallon. This spokesman 
formally petitioned the Government, out- 
lining the dairy industry’s demands as fol- 
lows: The granting of easy credit terms to 
large and small producers, the Government to 
pay the interest; restriction of imports of 
all dairy products until the domestic market 
conditions improve; solicitation of inter- 
national agreement whereby typical trade 
names for Italian cheese be reserved for 
Italian products; reimbursement of indirect 
taxes on export dairy products; and reexam- 
ination of the revised tariff of July 15, 1951, 
with a view to increasing import duties on 
dairy products until Italian market condi- 
tions improve. 


SHRIMP EXPORTED FROM PANAMA 


Extra large shrimp, said to count 10 to 15 
to the pound (heads off), are believed to be 
abundant in Gulf of Panama waters within 
30 to 80 miles of Panama City. 

Pacific coast waters off Panama have been 
known to produce high-grade edible fish, but 
there has been little commercial develop- 
ment of them. Until a year or so ago there 
was only one concern that bought fish for 
commercial sale to hotels, clubs, and restau- 
rants in Panama and the Canal Zone. 

In mid-1949, a United States citizen im- 
ported a vessel and equipment for general 
fishing, but finding an abundance of shrimp 
turned to it and reportedly has had a steadily 
increasing trade. At least three concerns 
using eight Diesel-equipped fishing vessels 
are engaged in relatively large-scale shrimp 
fishing. 

Annual production of shrimp was officially 
estimated at about 30,000 pounds until the 
end of 1947. The total catch in 1949 was 
131,988 pounds. The catch is stated to ex- 
ceed local demands and shipments of 6,000 
to 15,000 pounds of frozen shrimp are dis- 
patched weekly to New York. 

Inadequate quick-freeze facilities are said 
to be handicapping production. 


MILK IMPORTS FOR PHILIPPINES 


The Philippine Import Control Commis- 
sioner on September 27, 1950, licensed im- 
portation of 1,000,000 pesos’ worth of milk 
to relieve the acute shortage. 


UsE OF MILK FOR MANUFACTURING, U. K. 


In view of the seasonal decline in milk pro- 
duction in the United Kingdom, the use of 
liquid milk for manufacturing purposes has 
been stopped. The Ministry of Food expects 
that this measure will be necessary for only a 
short time and that it will not be necessary 
to ration milk. 


PHILIPPINE FISHERY IMPORTS DECLINE 


Philippine imports of fish and fish products 
in the first 6 months of 1950, were valued at 
6,500,000 pesos, compared with 17,100,000 
pesos in the corresponding period of 1949. 
The increased domestic catch was said to be 
the principal cause of this decline of 62 per- 
cent, although import-control regulations 
were Officially mentioned as causing a 39 per- 
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cent decline in total imports of all commod- 
ities. 

The larger than average decline in value 
of imports of fishery products was exceeded 
only by declines in imports of vegetables and 
preparations, about 68 percent; and rayon 
and other synthetic textiles, down 72 percent. 


General Products 


EXPORTS OF GEM STONES FROM JAPAN 


Japanese exports of precious and semipre- 
cious stones in the period July-December 
1949 totaled $25,500, a monthly average of 
$4,250. This average was slightly exceeded 
in January 1950 ($4,800) and more than 
doubled in February ($10,000). 


JAPAN’S ExXPpoRT GLASS OUTPUT RISING 


August production of sheet glass in Japan 
for export totaled 7,171 cases, compared with 
4,527 cases produced for export in July. 


JAPANESE POTTERY FOR EXPORT 


The production for export of 93-piece por- 
celain dinner sets in Japan in June 1950 
totaled 16,638, compared with 14,613 in May 
and 11,239 in January. This was the sixth 
consecutive month in which an increase was 
recorded in the production of porcelain din- 
ner sets for export. 


Leather & Products 


TURKISH SHIPMENTS TO U.S. S. R. 


Turkish customs figures for January—July 
1950 revealed exports of 1,746 tons of valonia 
and valonia extract to the Soviet Union. 
Shipment was made prior to June 30, 1950. 


Machinery 
Mexico To HAvE NEw RIcE MILL 


It has been reported that a new rice mill 
will be constructed at Culiacan, State of 
Sinaloa, by private capital. The plant will 
cost about US$350,000 and will have a capac- 
ity of 200 metric tons of palay (unhusked 
rice) per day. (One metric ton=2.204.6 
pounds.) 


Metals & Minerals 


ARGENTINE MINERAL OUTPUT DECLINES 


Argentina’s lead output in the first 6 
months of 1950 was estimated at 7,335 tons 
and zinc (52 percent) output, 10,300 tons. 
Production of both minerals was lower than 
in the corresponding period of 1949. 

A new zinc-roasting plant near Rosario, 
together with a new smelter at Chubut hav- 
ing an annual capacity of 10,000 tons of zinc 
metal, is expected to boost zinc production to 
meet Argentine domestic requirements. A 
program to stimulate mineral production 
and exports, jointly supervised by five min- 
istries, is to be set up under the terms of a 
decree of May 15, 1950, which also estab- 
lished 1950 export quotas for 22 minerals. 


AUSTRIA’S MAGNESITE OUTPUT, EXPORTS 


Austrian production of raw magnesite in 
the second quarter of 1950 advanced to 141,- 
381 metric tons from 125,383 tons in the first 
quarter. This compares with an average 
quarterly production in 1949 of about 130,000 
tons. Output of processed magnesite com- 
prised 42,836 tons of sinter, 17,663 tons of 
caustic, and 29,033 tons of bricks and plates, 
making a total of 89,532 tons, compared with 
86,800 tons during the first quarter. 

Exports of caustic and sinter in the second 
quarter totaled 26,221 tons and refractories, 
25,602 tons, compared with 32,575 tons and 
22,788 tons, respectively, in the first quarter. 
Western Germany took 11,027 tons of caustic 
and sinter, or 42 percent of the total ex- 
ported. Yugoslavia took 3,622 tons, and 





France, Italy, and Poland approximately 2,709 
tons each. France was the leading pur. 
chaser of magnesite refractories, taking 4,669 
tons during the 3-month period, whereas 
Western Germany and Poland took nearly 
3,600 tons each, and Italy took more than 
3,300 tons. 


AUSTRIA PRODUCES MORE ALUMINUM 


Ample hydroelectric power made possible 
the production of 6,078 metric tons of pri. 
mary aluminum in Austria during the second 
quarter of 1950, as compared with 724 tons 
during the first quarter. Domestic require. 
ments of aluminum metal are almost com. 
pletely met. The nationalized Ranshofen 
Aluminum Works, hitherto compelled to shut 
down during the winter by lack of hydro. 
electric power, will be able to operate 
throughout the year, it was announced, 
Completion of the new hydroelectric plant at 
Kaprun will enable the Ranshofen Works 
within the next few years to raise output 
from the present 12,000 tons a year to 30,000 
tons. The plant’s total capacity is 50,000 
tons a year. 

The light-metal extrusion department of 
the aluminum-processing firm Oesterreische 
Metallwerke A. G., in Ranshofen produced 
172 tons of extruded aluminum wire in May. 
Output in September was 18 to 20 tons 
daily, sufficient to meet all domestic needs, 
Operation of this firm’s light-metal rolling 
mill is expected to begin this fall. 


SILLIMANITE PRODUCED IN INDIA 


A sillimanite mine in the Khasi Hills area 
of Assam Province, India, has recently been 
opened by Steel Brothers, Ltd., a British firm. 
Output is adjusted to export demand. Ex- 
ports during the second quarter of 1950 to- 
taled 471 long tons, valued at 100,366 rupees, 
of which 320 tons went to the United States, 
141 tons to the United Kingdom, and 10 tons 
to Belgium. (One rupee=21 cents in U. §. 
currency.) Shipments in the remainder of 
1950 were expected to approximate 1,000 tons. 
Steel Brothers are reported to be forming a 
separate Indian company for exploitation of 
the mineral. 

Sillimanite is an aluminum silicate re- 
sembling kyanite, but harder and of special 
value for lining furnaces without precalcina- 
tion. The Indian deposits, although known 
for some time, have never before been ex- 
ploited. 


INDIAN MANGANESE OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Dry weather from April through June, im- 
provement in labor supply, greater export 
demand, and better road gnd rail-transport 
facilities contributed to a greater output of 
manganese ore in India in the second quarter 
of 1950 than in the first quarter. Although 
no production statistics are available, trade 
estimates and other indications clearly point 
to a substantial increase, amounting in some 
districts to 30 or 35 percent. As a result of 
improvements in the rail-transport positions, 
the rules governing the allotment of freight- 
car space for manganese ore were relaxed on 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway System, which 
moves most of the ore produced in India to 
the ports of shipment. 

Exports of manganese ore fell to 189,194 
tons in the second quarter of 1950 from 
205,202 tons in the first quarter. Shipments 
to the United States, the principal market, 
totaled 150,881 tons, less than 2,000 tons be- 
low the first-quarter figure and amounted 
to nearly 80 percent of total manganese-ore 
exports in the second quarter. Exports to 
the United Kingdom, the second largest 
buyer, declined sharply to 14,638 tons from 
36,965 tons and shipments to Germany fell 
from 8,574 tons to 175 tons. Japan replaced 
Germany as the third purchaser, taking 
10,150 tons, followed by Canada with 9,300 
tons. Yugoslavia took 1,900 tons, and Cze- 
choslovakia, which has a trade agreement 
with India, 1,100 tons. The remainder was 
accounted for by shipments to Italy and 
Sweden of 1,000 tons and 50 tons, respectively. 
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In addition to the exports from Indian 
ports, 13,957 tons of manganese ore were 
shipped from Marmagao, Portuguese India, 
of which 11,035 tons originated in India. 
This total was less than half of the 29,661 tons 
exported from the same port in the first 
quarter of 1950. Belgium purchased 7,000 
tons of the second-quarter total; France, 3,000 
tons; and the United States, 2,721 tons. Italy 
obtained an additional 1,000 tons of man- 
ganese ore, and the United Kingdom, the 
remaining 236 tons. 

India exported during the first half of 1950 
a total of 394,000 tons of manganese ore (not 
including shipments through Marmagao), 
125,000 tons more than in the corresponding 
period of 1949. If rail transport within 
India and ocean freight were no serious prob- 
lems, it was believed that total manganese- 
ore exports in the second half of 1950 would 
amount to at least 350,000 tons, bringing the 
year’s total to more than 200,000 tons above 
the 1949 figure of 543,000 tons. 


INDIAN KYANITE Exports HIGH 


More kyanite was shipped from Calcutta, 
India, in the second quarter of 1950 than in 
any other quarter on record. Not only was 
the output of ore considerably greater, largely 


‘as a result of dry weather, availability of la- 


bor, and increased foreign demand, but ship- 
ments were facilitated by the cooperation of 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway. The railroad 
provided all the freight-car space required to 
move ore from the mines to the Calcutta 
docks. Exports totaled 9,316 long tons, com- 
pared with 4,386 tons in the preceding quar- 
ter and quarterly average shipments of 3,708 
in the calendar year 1949. 

As shown in the accompanying tabulation, 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Sweden, and Germany took substantially 
greater quantities of kyanite during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1950 than in the preceding 
3-month period. 


Exports of Kyanite From Calcutta, India 


[In long tons] 


1950 


‘alendar 

Destination year 

1949 First 
quarter 


Second 
quarter 


United States 5, 517 675 3, 236 
United Kingdom 4, 332 1, 598 2, 706 
Belgium... 2,819 910 12 
Sweden __ 1, 000 700 
Australia. 500 4138 
Germany __. 400 853 1, 324 
Canada___- 200 | 
Italy. .__ 5O 100 
Netherlands 10 100 490 
Egypt. _. 5 
France... 150 410 
Total 14, 835 4, 386 9, 316 
1Small quantities of kyanite shipped from Madras 
are not enumerated separately in customs returns, 


Pic-IRON OUTPUT STARTED, THAILAND 


Pig-iron production at the daily rate of 
less than 20 tons is reported to have begun in 
Thailand on September 5, 1950, at the 
Lopburi pilot plant of the Thai Cement Co. 
at Tu Luang. Ore was used from the Kao 
Tap Kwai hematite deposits which occur 
about 80 miles north of Bangkok and contain 
an estimated 1,500,000 tons of ore ranging 
from 48 to 66 percent fe. Smelting is done 
with charcoal because of the high sulfur con- 
tent of local Thai coal. Capacity of the 
present blast furnace is 30 tons per day, while 
the difficulty in collecting charcoal is con- 
sidered to place a daily ceiling of 90 tons 
ps od Lopburi pig-iron operation using this 
uel. 

The Thai Cement Co. expects to inaugurate 
the production of open-hearth steel in about 
3months. The small furnace has been built 
to melt 10 tons at a heat. Procuring suffi- 
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cient scrap is expected to be a problem, but 
discussions are under way looking toward 
the exchange of Thai pig iron for Japanese 
ferrous scrap, the Japanese steel industry 
having already indicated its willingness to 
purchase even minimum quantities of pig 
iron from Thai. 


NEw Company To DEVELOP KENYA MINE 


A new company, to be known as Nyanza 
Mines, Ltd., has been formed in Kenya by 
the Colonial Development Corporation for 
the exploitation of the Macalder Mine in 
southwestern Kenya, not far from Lake Vic- 
toria. The mine, considered potentially one 
of the largest in Kenya, produces copper-gold 
ore, and it is thought that subsidiary zinc 
may be recovered later. The former owners 
have been operating the mine with a skele- 
ton staff for some time because of lack of 
capital to purchase new equipment. The 
new company plans to undertake consider- 
able drilling and survey work on the ground, 
as well as metallurgical testing in a new 
pilot mill, before putting the mine into full 
production. 


NORWEGIAN IRON PRODUCTION RISING 


Norwegian production and exports of iron 
ore and pig iron increased in the first half of 
1950 over the like period of 1949. About 
203,419 tons of iron ore and titaniferous iron- 
stone were mined during the 1950 period, 
and 113,310 tons were exported as compared 
with production of 192,600 tons and exports 
of 77,023 tons in the first 6 months of 1949. 
Pig-iron production and exports amounted 
to 33,322 tons and 9,444 tons, respectively, in 
the first half of 1950 against 30,900 tons and 
8,595 tons. 

The output of ferrosilicon increased 
slightly to 30,743 tons in the first 6 months 
of 1950 from 30,419 tons in the 1949 period; 
exports gained more sharply to 26,239 tons 
from 23,956 tons. Production of “other” 
ferro-alloys declined, however, to 42,247 tons 
from 54,497 tons, and exports rose about 10 
percent to 55,804 tons from 50,796 tons, as a 
result of a sharp rise in shipments of “silico” 
to 9,800 tons. Exports of ferrochrome 
(8,017 tons) and ferromanganese (37,987 
tons) were lower. 


BRITISH STEEL PRODUCTION 


The summer-holiday season continued 
through August to affect British steel produc- 
tion. August production was at the rate of 
279,400 tons weekly and that of July 276,300 
tons compared with weekly averages of 320,- 
700 and 318,400 tons, respectively, during the 
first and second quarters of 1950. 

Pig-iron production increased slightly in 
August over July but was well under the 
average of the first and second quarters. 
British blast furnaces manufactured an 
average of 177,000 tons of pig iron weekly 
during August, 175,000 tons weekly during 
July, and 186,100 and 183,600 tons weekly 
during the first and second quarters of 1950. 

The reductions in output, which are sea- 
sonal, are not expected to prevent attain- 
ment of target tonnages. It is expected that 
steel production will top the 1950 annual 
16,000,000-ton target by 225,000 or 250,000 
tons. Pig-iron production, which has not 
increased as rapidly as steel output, is ex- 
pected to exceed 1949 by about 1 percent. 


WORKERS IN WELSH TIN-PLATE INDUSTRY 


The Welsh tin-plate industry, with pro- 
duction limited to only 75 percent of capacity 
by the acute shortage of local labor, is re- 
cruiting Italian workmen to train for this 
work. The first contingent numbers about 
270, of which 40 arrived in the United King- 
dom by late September and were already 
undergoing training. The Italian workers 
were recruited with the approval of the work- 
ers’ side of the Joint Industrial Council by 
the Welsh Plate and Steel Manufacturers’ 
Association and will become members of an 
appropriate British trade union. 


Motion Pictures 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BRAZIL 


Films reviewed by the Brazilian censors 
during the first 6 months of 1950 numbered 
1,444 and comprised 345 feature films, 500 
newsreels, 265 short films, and 334 trailers. 
About 72 percent of the feature films were 
of United States origin. Brazilian producers 
presented 12 feature-length pictures. The 
bulk of such remaining films were British, 
Mexican, French, and Italian. Of the 500 
newsreels reviewed, about 59 percent were 
Brazilian and 26 percent from the United 
States; The United Kingdom and France 
accounted for the remainder. No films 
were rejected by the censors during 
the first half of 1950. 

The scheduled opening of the new de luxe 
Morocco theater in Sao Paulo has been post- 
poned to December. Operators have closed 
contracts with two United States film dis- 
tributors. This theater is reported to be the 
finest in South America. 

Early in 1950 a new Brazilian movie com- 
pany, Companhia Cinematografica Vera Cruz 
was organized. It is generally believed that 
the quality of the films will surpass anything 
thus far filmed by a Brazilian company. One 
feature has been completed and another has 
been started. Both are essentially outdoor 
productions. The company has selected 
seven additional films to produce, one of 
which will be in color. 

Twelve Brazilian feature-length pictures 
were produced during the first half of 1950; 
“Carnaval no Fogo,” is reported to have al- 
ready grossed over 30,000,000 cruzeiros 
($1,500,000). This represents a record for 
any film either foreign or domestic exhibited 
in Brazil. 


CENSORSHIP IN CHILE 


During the first 6 months of 1950, 159 fea- 
ture films were registered by the Chilean 
Censorship Board, of which 97, or 61 percent, 
were United States productions, 16 were 
Mexican, 13 Italian, 12 Argentine, 8 British, 
6 French, 6 Spanish, and 1 was Hungarian. 
A total of 509 feature films were reviewed 
during 1949, of which 64 percent were United 
States films. Chilean censorship is becom- 
ing more severe, especially on gangster and 
crime pictures. Distributors are concerned 
over the large number of United States films 
classified for adults only. 

The Censorship Board has on file two draft 
laws which it hopes to present to Congress. 
One provides that the Board’s rulings are 
to be made more effective and sets up more 
detailed standards of suitability. Specific 
requirements are reported to be so rigid that 
few United States entertainment films would 
be suitable for children under 14. 

The second draft law requires that before 
import licenses are issued, distributors must 
present to the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil lists of pictures to be imported. Only a 
small percentage of “‘police’’ and social situ- 
ation films would be permitted; a high per- 
centage must be of educational or cultural 
value. 

Chile Films, the country’s only regular 
producer, was inactive during the first half 
of 1950. The Chilean press carried an adver- 
tisement offering all its properties for rent 
for not less than 2 years. 


EXHIBITION IN, ECUADOR 


During the period September 1, 1949, 
through July 9, 1950, 438 feature-length films 
were released in Quito, Ecuador. The num- 
ber essentially represents total Ecuadoran 
imports and reportedly meets public demand. 
Of these features, 301 or 68.7 percent, were 
United States productions, 77 were Mexican, 
29 Argentine, 14 Spanish, 11 British, 3 French, 
2 Italian, and 1 was Ecuadoran. 

By revision of the January 1950 multiple- 
exchange law, motion-picture films imported 
on a purchase or rental basis were placed in 
the “‘C” list, “luxury,” and the exchange rate 
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for their importation changed from 20.17 to 
approximately 25.17 sucres per dollar. 

Ecuador Sono Films and its subsidiary, 
Quito Films, during the last 6 months pro- 
duced two feature-length pictures and nu- 
merous shorts. Ecuadoran production efforts 
have not been satisfactory, being marred by 
poor acting and lack of technical ability. A 
project to appropriate 20 percent of net 
profits from exhibition of films for the pro- 
duction of Ecuadoran motion pictures has 
been abandoned. Subsequent Ecuadoran 
productions will improve, but serious com- 
petition from domestic products is not 
anticipated. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN EL SALVADORE 


During the first 6 months of 1950, a total 
of 338 feature films, 134 short subjects, and 
117 newsreels were reviewed by the censors 
in El Salvador. Of the feature films, 230, or 
68 percent, were United States films, 45 were 
Mexican, 29 Argentine, 14 British, 10 French, 
6 Italian, 3 Spanish, and 1 was Portuguese. 
Five features, 1 from the United States, 2 
from Mexico, and 2 from Argentina, were 
rejected, primarily because of the poor con- 
dition of the film. During 1949, 504 features 
were reviewed and 19 rejected. 

Now 29 motion-picture theaters are op- 
erating in El] Salvadore. One new theater 
with a seating capacity of about 1,200 was 
opened during 1949. Government control has 
continued under the management of the 
Circuito de Teatros Nacionales. 

The budget of the Circuito de Teatros Na- 
cionales for 1950 provided for rental payment 
of 504,000 colones (US$201,600) of films re- 
leased in El Salvador during the year. As 
the United States can be expected to furnish 
about 75 percent of film imports, it is esti- 
mated that United States distributors will re- 
ceive about $150,000 for exhibitions during 
the current year. 


THEATERS IN INDIA 


The latest Handbook of the Indian Film 
Industry indicates there are 2,986 motion- 
picture theaters in India, of which 2,058 are 
permanent and 928 are touring units. Thea- 
ters are concentrated in the 4 major Cities, 
Calcutta having 67, Bombay 65, Madras 26, 
and New Delhi 23. The total seating ca- 
pacity of the 2,058 permanent theaters is 
estimated at 1,393,876, the largest, in Bombay, 
having 1,491 seats. 

As a result of the scarcity of building ma- 
terials, the Government announced in August 
1948 that construction of new theaters would 
not be permitted until other requirements 
were met. No new theaters have been con- 
structed recently. The Film Industry Com- 
mittee, established by the Government, has 
heard repeated evidence that one of the 
causes of depression in the Indian film indus- 
try is the shortage of theaters. 

The devaluation of the Indian rupee in 
September 1949 resulted in a shift of imports 
from the dollar area to the sterling area. 
It is reported that the Government has is- 
sued licenses valued at 6,300,000 rupees for 
raw-film imports from the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, Italy, and Eastern Germany during 
the period July-December 1950. During the 
year April 1949 through March 1950, imports 
of film and equipment were as follows: 178,- 
750,000 linear feet of rawstock film; sound- 
recording apparatus and accessories valued at 
1,150,000 rupees; and projectors and acces- 
sories valued at 6,108,000 rupees (4.78 
rupees — US$1.) 


SWITZERLAND’S THEATERS 


It is estimated that there are 450 motion- 
picture theaters in Switzerland, with seating 
capacity for approximately 160,000. Al- 
though the theaters have considerable pre- 
war equipment, the demand for new 
equipment is small because of the Swiss 
ability to keep old machinery working. There 
is, however, a market for arc lamps, pro- 
jector carbons, and apparatus for conversion 
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of electric current, but sellers must meet 
strong competition. 

About 60 percent of the motion-picture 
projection equipment in common use is 
prewar German equipment, 30 percent has 
been imported from the Netherlands, and the 
remaining 10 percent is Italian, Swedish, and 
United States equipment. The Dutch com- 
pany, Phillips, and an Italian firm are re- 
ported to be especially active. The German 
company, Ernemann, has resumed production 
and is about to distribute a new model, the 
Ernemann 10. German equipment sold well 
in Switzerland before the war and is expected 
to offer serious competition. 

The United States supplies most of the arc 
lamps, with the Netherlands second. Ger- 
many may recover the lead if present trends 
continue. As most of the projectors in use 
are of European make, United States manu- 
facturers of spare parts find it difficult to 
compete. 

There is a potentially large market for 
projector carbons. French-made carbons are 
favored, with other European makes offering 
strong competition, notably German and 
British. There is a fair market for equip- 
ment to convert alternating to direct cur- 
rent, but there is strong European com- 
petition. 


Naval Stores. Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS 


Although Argentine imports of gum and 
wood rosin in the second quarter of 1950, 
estimated at 250 metric tons, declined sharply 
from the preceding quarter, trade sources 
report that supplies were ample. Because 
of continued high prices, substitute products 
are employed when possible. 

About 20 tons of turpentine was imported 
in the second quarter, with Spain the chief 
source. This quantity is said to be less than 
20 percent of estimated quarterly require- 
ments; petroleum substitutes make up the 
difference. 

Because domestic supplies of linseed oil are 
ample, tall oil is not imvorted. 


BRAZIL’S NAVAL-STORES AND ROSIN 
IMPORT TRADE 


Importers in Brazil state that normally 
there is little barter trade in naval stores. 
The profit margin in naval stores is small, 
whereas the premium in barter trade runs as 
high as 50 percent, which is not feasible in 
the case of rosin and turpentine. Only a 
very small percentage of rosin has been im- 
ported under barter, and this method will 
not be used if the import situation returns 
to normal. 


West GERMAN MARKET FOR 
U. S. Propucts 


Prospects for increased sales of United 
States naval stores to Western Germany are 
excellent when freer trade is possible. Ger- 
man importers have a decided preference for 
United States products. 

The demand for turpentine seems fairly 
well-covered, but annual requirements for 
rosin are estimated at about 35,000 metric 
tons, which means an additional potential 
market of approximately 17,000 tons, at the 
current rate of importation. 


Inp1a’s LAC Crop 


India’s 1950 Baisakhi lac crop totled 676,059 
maunds (1 maund=82.27 pounds), compared 
with 603,500 maunds in 1949. Bihar and 
Madhya Pradesh were the large producers. A 
considerable number of the host trees were 
infected in October and November 1949 for 
the present crop. Climatic conditions then 
and for some time afterward were favorable, 
so a bumper crop was expected, but lack of 
rain in March and April curtailed the esti- 
mated yield. However, the crop was better 
than the crops in the past 3 years. 





The Jethwi crop failed. Very little has ap- 
peared on the market and estimates are not 
available. 


Paints & Pigments 


PHILIPPINE IMPORTS DECLINE 


Imports of paints, pigments, and varnishes 
by the Republic of the Philippines decreaseg 
sharply in the first 6 months of 1950 from 
those in the corresponding period of 1949 
Totals were 2,100,000 and $3,650,000, respec. 
tively. 

The Philippines is a leading importer of 
United States paint products. 


Rubber & Products 


CANADA INCREASES RUBBER PRODUCTION 


The Government-owned synthetic rubber 
plant in Sarnia plans an expansion program 
of approximately 25 percent, according to 
the Canadian press. The program will in- 
crease rubber output to 70,000—75,000 tons 
annually, compared with a peacetime high 
of 55,000 to 60,000 tons a year. The project 
is estimated to cost C$6,000,000 to C$7,000,000, 

Since the price of natural rubber began 
its rapid climb, demand for synthetic rubber 
from Canadian sources has increased sharp. 
ly. This new demand and the anticipated 
growing requirements are expected to tax 
current capacity. 


FRENCH Morocco Buys U. S. Goons 


French Morocco’s imports of rubber prod- 
ucts in 1949 reached 1,424,615,000 francs 
(about US$4,273,845 at the average rate of 
exchange in 1949); the United States fur- 
nished 392,358,000 francs’ worth (about 
$1,177,074). Among the products supplied 
by the United States were 498 solid tires for 
trucks, 2,357 special-purpose tires, 16,590 
truck tires and 5,518 heavy truck tubes, 3,009 
passenger-car tires, and 10,719 passenger-car 
and light truck tubes. France is the chief 
source. Imports from France in 1949 were 
valued at 801,294,000 francs (US$2,403,882), 
including all types of rubber goods. 

ECA credits granted to French Moroccan 
tire importers in the year ended June 30, 
1949, amounted to $1,625,000, but in the year 
ended June 30, 1950, such credits totaled 
only $938,000. ECA allocations in the year 
ended June 30, 1950, to importers of rubber 
goods from foreign countries included $752,- 
425 for truck and passenger-car tires, $18,775 
for tractor and farm-implement tires, and 
$36,315 for earth-mover and special-purpose 
tires. 

INDONESIAN GUTTA EXPORTS 


Exports of all types of guttas from Indo- 
nesia in the first quarter of 1950 amounted 
to 202 metric tons valued at 688,971 guilders 
($181,308, at the official international ex- 
change rate of 3.8 guilders to $1). The 
United States purchased 64 tons, or 31.68 per- 
cent of the total Indonesian gutta shipments 
in that period. 


AMSTERDAM (NETHERLANDS) RUBBER 
FUTURES MARKET 


After an interval of more than 10 years, 
the important Amsterdam rubber futures 
market was scheduled for reopening on Oc- 
tober 2, 1950. Resumption of forward trade 
is considered another step toward the re 
habilitation of Amsterdam as an important 
commercial and financial center. Initially 
the market will be limited to Netherlands 
residents, but it is hoped that eventually its 
operations will be international. 

Permission to resume rubber futures trad- 
ing was granted after a year of discussion by 
Netherlands banking and trade officials. A 
futures market was believed necessary 10 
enable buyers and sellers to limit the risks 
from fluctuating prices. .With this protec 
tion, dealers and manufacturers reportedly 
will be in position to form and hold stocks 
of rubber. 

(Continued on p. 26) 
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TRANSPORT, UTILITIES, and —~ 
COMMUNICATIONS ji 


Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office 
of Industry and Commerce 


Aerovias INCA Bankruptey 
Officially Acknowledged 


The Court of First Instance of the District 
of Managua, Nicaragua, has now published, 
by means of citation No. 4320, in the official 
journal La Gaceta, the official notice of bank- 
ruptey of the firm of William B. Quick, 
Sociedad en Comandita, otherwise known as 
Aerovias INCA, Sociedad en Comandita. 


Chilean Highway Notes 


Highways in Coquimbo Province, Chile, 
range from poor to fair but are generally 
passable. Grading is far advanced on the 
Coquimbo-Tongoy sector of the Pan American 
Highway, and much of this stretch is ready 
for final surfacing. It probably will be com- 
pleted by November. 

Bridges are being completed and some 
grading has been done on the La Calera-Los 
Villos sector. Very little, except surveying, 
has been done between Los Villos and Tongoy. 
Work on the road from La Serena to San 
Juan in Argentina is progressing. Only about 
30 kilometers are lacking on the Chilean side, 
and the Argentine portion is said to be com- 
pleted. 

Transportation is a big problem for fruit 
growers of the Elqui valley and it is hoped 
that the new section of the Pan American 
Highway from Santiago to La Serena will 
permit rapid truck shipments at low cost. 
Some interest has been expressed in the ship- 
ment of fresh fruits to the United States, 


Japanese Vessels To Call at 
American Ports 


Japanese ship owners were greatly en- 
couraged by the removal of restrictions, effec- 
tive August 15, 1950, against Japanese vessels 
calling at American ports. Shipping com- 
panies vied with each other to dispatch the 
first vessel to the United States since the end 
cf the war. 

It is understood that the MS. Hikawa of 
11,621 gross tons will be placed in regular 
service between Yokohama and Seattle. Per- 
mission having previously been granted for 
Japanese merchant vessels to use the Pan- 
ama Canal, such vessels may now load cargo 
for direct delivery to the east coast North 
American and South American ports. 


Paraguay Interested in 
U.S. Telephonie Equipment 


The Paraguayan National Telecommuni- 
cations Administration contemplates aug- 
menting the present system by 7,000 tele- 
phone lines. The proposed enlargement has 
hot advanced to the stage where specifica- 
tions are available. It is understood, how- 
ever, that notices will be announced and 
public bids received as soon as the project 
is approved. 

Officials of the telephone company would 
be pleased to receive communications from 
American suppliers of telephonic equipment, 
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and such communications should be ad- 
dressed to: Administracion Nacional de Tele- 
communicaciones, Consejo Administrativo, 
Alberdi 273, Ascuncion, Paraguay. 


Hong Kong Establishes 
New Shipping Regulations 


The Hong Kong Government has revoked 
the regulations under Table O (B) of the 
Merchant Shipping Ordinance of 1899 and 
established new regulations to clarify the 
position regarding vessels for which exemp- 
tions may be claimed in the port of Hong 
Kong. The substance of these regulations is 
as follows: 

All vessels to which the regulations apply 
must clear the port after a period of 30 con- 
secutive days or be liable to anchorage 
charges. 

Anchorage fees will be charged at the fol- 
lowing rates: (1) If the vessel lies in the port 
of Victoria, 80 cents a day for 100 registered 
tons or part thereof; (2) if the vessel lies 
elsewhere in the waters of the colony, 20 
cents a day for 100 registered tons or part 
thereof. 

Anchorage fees must be paid at the end of 
each calendar month. Vessels clearing the 
port may pay these fees at the time clearance 
is granted. 

No anchorage fees shall be assessed against 
British and foreign ships of war; vessels of 
primitive construction, including junks; ves- 
sels normally operating solely within the 
waters of the colony; vessels equipped to the 
satisfaction of the Director of Marine as 
cable ships and based on Hong Kong. 

Exemption from payment will be granted 
for any day during which a vessel chargeable 
with anchorage fees (1) lies in a naval an- 
chorage; (2) lies at a Government mooring 
buoy; (3) lies at a private wharf or shipyard; 
(4) undergoes repairs; (5) undergoes survey. 
Any such day will not be counted as part of 
the 30 consecutive days the vessel is allowed 
to remain in port. 


Monterrey, Mexico, May 
Get Automatic Telephones 


Discussions have been reopened relating to 
an automatic telephone system by next year 
for Monterrey, Mexico. The new plant may 
cost approximately 35,000,000 pesos. An- 
nouncements have appeared from time to 
time, presumably in response to public in- 
terest in more adequate telephone service. 


Australia To Provide 
Television Service 


Australia’s Postmaster-General announced 
on August 30 that tenders for the provision 
of a television service in Australia would be 
called in Australia and overseas within two 
weeks, states the foreign press. Specifica- 
tions, it was said, would be air-mailed to Brit- 
ain and other oversea countries, but tenders 
in the United States would not be called be- 
cause expenditure on American equipment 
would involve dollars. Some British firms 








produce American television equipment un- 
der license, it was pointed out, and no doubt 
this equipment would be available should 
any such tender be accepted. 

Because of the provisions of the Australian 
Broadcasting Act, the Federal Government 
would be the sole operating agents when tele- 
vision is first introduced. The Minister 
stated the Government later intends to 
amend the Act to permit establishment of 
commercial television. 


Colombia Cuts Rates on 
International Telegrams 


Telegraph rates from Colombia to foreign 
points were reduced 25 percent on July 1, 
1950, in accordance with the decisions of 
the Paris Telecommunications Conference. 
Inasmuch as the rates had been increased 
45 percent on January 15, 1950, the new rates 
still represent an increase of about 10 per- 
cent over those in effect during 1949. 

To bring the Colombian regulations into 
line with those set up at Paris, classifica- 
tions of international telegrams were re- 
duced to two—ordinary and telegraphic let- 
ter. The charges for telegraphic letters, 
transmission of which is deferred in favor of 
ordinary messages, are just half those for 
ordinary messages but are based upon a 
minimum of 22 words, whereas ordinary 
messages are based upon a minimum of 5 
words. 

The new rates for messages from Colombia 
to the United States are: 0.87 peso per word 
for ordinary telegrams (minimum 5 words); 
9.57 pesos for a telegraphic letter of 22 words 
or less; 0.435 peso per word for each addi- 
tional word of a telegraphic letter. (1 peso= 
approximately US$0.51 at the official rate of 
exchange.) 

“Urgent” telegrams, taking priority over all 
other commercial messages, may still be sent 
to most European points. The charge is 
double the rate for ordinary telegrams. This 
service is not offered to points in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Argentine Power Directorate 


In Argentina a new entity, the Direccion 
Nacional de la Energia (National Power Di- 
rectorate), dependent on the Ministry of In- 
dustry and Commerce, was recently created 
to integrate Government activities in the 
fields of liquid, gas, and solid fuel; power; 
and irrigation and water control. 


British Power Plant To Be 
Developed To Full Capacity 


The British Electricity Authority received 
the consent of the Minister of Fuel and 
Power to develop the new Chadderton power 
station, Oldham, Lancashire, to its full capac- 
ity. Authorization was given in January to 
establish this station and install a 60,000- 
kilowatt turbo-alternator, two boilers each 
of an evaporative capacity of 360,000 pounds 
per hour, and a cooling tower. The new 
consent covers the installation of three addi- 
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tional 60,000-kilowatt sets, six 360,000- 
pound-per-hour boilers, and three cooling 
towers. 

The total installed capacity of this station, 
upon which construction work has already 
begun, will thus be 240,000 kilowatts. 


Guatemala Extends 
Pan American Contract 


By Executive Resolution of September 2, 
1950, Pan American Airways was granted an- 
other 60-day extension of its contract with 
the Guatemalan Government. The Resolu- 
tion states, according to the press, that the 
extension was granted because it had not 
been possible to act on a new contract be- 
cause of the complexities of such agreements. 


Radar Station for Ceylon 


The Meteorological Department of the 
Ceylon Government will shortly set up a ra- 
dar wind-finding station in Colombo, states 
the foreign press. 

The Director of the Department of Meteor- 
ology said that he has approached his Gov- 
ernment on the matter and that provision 
has been made for a token vote in Ceylon’s 
budget estimates for fiscal 1950-51 (begin- 
ning October 1, 1950) for establishment of 
the station. It will be 12 months before the 
station can be built, it was stated. 

The wind-finding station reportedly will 
cost the Ceylon Government initially about 
200,000 rupees ($41,906.75), including ex- 
penses of training a local physics graduate 
in London in the maintenance of radar 
equipment, and of recruiting a suitable for- 
eign officer to maintain the equipment over 
the first few years of its existence. 

As radar is used for wind finding in the 
United Kingdom but not in the United 
States, it is understood that equipment for 
Ceylon’s proposed station will be supplied 
entirely from the United Kingdom. 


Irish Aviation, Report 1949-50 


Aer Lingus Teoranta, the only operating 
Irish flag carrier, announced that operations 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1950, 
resulted in a loss of £16,996. Total deficit for 
the year will be £104,046 because of the obli- 
gation to contribute £87,050 as a retroactive 
payment to the employee pension fund. 
Losses were £162,000 for fiscal 1949 and 
£612,000 for fiscal 1948. Gross operating rev- 
enue during the year amounted to £1,142,617, 
an increase of £67,000 over the preceding year. 
Operating expenses were reduced by £66,500 
despite devaluation and the new charges for 
the pension fund. 

The company carried 199,023 passengers 
and 2,065 metric tons of cargo with a regu- 
larity record of 99 percent, representing in- 
creases of 19 percent, 91 percent, and 1 per- 
cent, respectively, over fiscal 1949. The com- 
pany continued its 100 percent safety rec- 
ord, having carried more than 750,000 pas- 
sengers since 1936 with no fatalities and only 
3 persons injured. 

The development of freight traffic during 
the year was so large that regular all-cargo 
services to Manchester and London were be- 
gun. Passenger fares and cargo rates were 
reduced somewhat, and efforts were made to 
stimulate off-hour traffic. The company’s 
normal return fares are reportedly 5',—6d. 
per mile. Limited excursion fares range 
from 414-5',d. per mile, and the new night 
fares on the Dublin-London route are 324d. 
per mile for midweek travel and 4!2d. per 
mile for week-end travel. 

Dublin Airport, although experiencing its 
busiest year, operated at a loss of £16,782. 
The Airport’s main sources of revenue were 
landing charges, catering, and rentals from 
accommodations and lands. The number of 
Aer Lingus scheduled landings was greater 
than ever before, but a reduction in charter 
and other operations caused a decline in 
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total aircraft movements. Landing charges 
were increased 1214 percent on April 1, 1950, 
in an attempt to reduce the deficit. 

Passenger traffic increased by 37,329 to a 
record of 212,661 persons, and 2,396 metric 
tons of freight and mail were handled, al- 
most double the total for the preceding year. 

The Department of Industry and Com- 
merce and the company completed additional 
taxi strips, extended an existing hangar, be- 
gan work on a third hangar, and installed an 
instrument landing system. 


Congestion at Port of 
Khorramshahr 


According to latest advice, there is con- 
siderable congestion at the Port of Khorram- 
shahr, Iran, with almost 100,000 tons of goods 
piled up in the warehouses and in open stor- 
age areas of the port. Some of this cargo 
has been in storage as long as 5 years. 

This abnormal situation is explained in 
part by the fact that some 25,000 tons of the 
cargo belongs to the Government, which is 
to make its own disposition. Another 25,000 
tons or so constitute normal short-term stor- 
age at the port (storage charges are not ex- 
cessive). The remaining 50,000 tons were 
never cleared through customs, either be- 
cause the importer has no import license, has 
no better place to store the goods, or, not be- 
ing bound by irrevocable letter of credit, does 
not choose to go through with the purchase 
at this time. 

The congestion should not be attributed 
to shortage of rail and motor transportation 
from the port to inland destination. Either 
type of transport is adequate to carry away 
cargo which is cleared through customs. 

The congestion has declined somewhat 
during recent months, and it is expected that 
some goods will be withdrawn from storage 
during the next few months as a result of 
shortages of consumer goods and a general 
rise in prices. Nevertheless, American ex- 
porters dealing with Iran might consider re- 
vising their terms to avoid the risk of not 
getting paid while their cargo is stored for ex- 
tended periods. 


Electric Power Developments, 
Ireland 


Development of the electricity supply sys- 
tem for the Republic of Ireland continued at 
its rapid postwar pace during the year ended 
March 31, 1950. Three new stations were 
placed in commission: (1) An oil-fired sta- 
tion at North Wall, Dublin; (2) a hydro 
station at Leixlip; and (3) a turf-fired sta- 
tion at Portarlington. The 1950 winter peak 
load was handled with difficulty; and de- 
spite an increase in generating capacity, 
growing demands for electricity indicate that 
difficulty will again be experienced in the 
coming winter. 

In the year ended March 31, 1950, a total 
of 781,893,000 kilowatt-hours was generated, 
compared with 708,550,000 kilowatt-hours in 
1948-49, 618,340,500 in 1947-48, and 570,376,- 
200 in 1946-47. 

Total production of all power stations in- 
creased by 73,343,000 kilowatt-hours (10.4 
percent) over the preceding year, and the 
average load for the year was 89,300 kilowatts. 
The annual load factor, on the basis of units 
generated, was 41.1 percent, compared with 
43.3 percent the preceding year. In addition, 
1,804,000 kilowatts were purchased in bulk 
from the Electricity Board for Northern 
Ireland. 

In the year ended March 31, 1950, a total of 
310,639 consumers utilized 626,173,511 kilo- 
watt-hours, compared with the preceding 
year’s record of 284,198 consumers and 
569,256,888 kilowatt-hours sold. 

The Electricity Supply Board has planned 
construction of a generating station at Cork 
with an initial capacity of 30,000 kilowatts 
and one at Ferbane—to utilize the turf pro- 
duced at Boora and the adjacent bogs—with 





a capacity of 40,000 kilowatts. 


The initia) 
development of the Cork station is estimateg 


to cost £1,500,000, the Ferbane 
£2,000,000. 

Four new 110-kilovolt transmission lines 
were completed during the year ended March 
31, 1950, and planning and work was begup 
for several additional lines, notably a 119. 
kilovolt line from Ballyshannon to Dublin 
(124 miles). Other developments were the 
installation of new equipment at the Inchi. 
core and Ardnacrusha transformer stations. 
the near completion of buildings for the im. 
portant new transformer station at Finglas: 
and the beginning of work on the new sta. 
tions at Drogheda and Athlone. 

Transmission and Distribution Systems— 
Extensions and alterations to the high-tep. 
sion and low-tension transmission and dis. 
tribution networks carried out during the 
year were as follows: Low-tension overhead 
mains erected, 76 miles; low-tension over. 
head mains reconstructed or strengthened, 
42 miles; low-tension underground mains 
installed, 14 miles; 10-kilovolt underground 
cables installed, 23 miles; 10-kilovolt over. 
head distribution lines erected (excluding 
rural lines), 116 miles; 38-kilovolt under. 
ground cables installed, 6 miles; 38-kilovolt 
overhead transmission lines erected, 65 miles: 
110-kilovolt overhead lines erected, 138 miles; 
and rural lines erected, 2,083 miles. 

In the year under review, three 38-kilovolt, 
238 10-kilovolt, and eight 5-kilovolt trans. 
former stations were completed. One tem. 
porary 38-kilovolt station, as well as seven- 
teen 10-kilovolt and four 5-kilovolt stations, 
were retired from service. 

Rural Electrification.—The progress made 
in the rural electrification program during 
the past 4 years was as follows: 


Station 


Viles of 
line strung 


Consumers — Areas 
connected com. 

pleted 
1947 39 a 
1948 721 2, 208 7 
1949 1, 730 9, 262 30 
1950 2. O83 5 


Year ended 
Varch 31 


Total 4,573 
Requests under the program have been re- 
ceived by the E. S. B. in increasing numbers; 
227 areas have been investigated, and 122 
areas (3,020 square miles) have been devel- 
oped or selected for development. By March 
31, 1950, £2,266,000 had been expended on 
the scheme. 

Substantial agreement in May 1950 by 
Northern Ireland and the Republic on the 
Erne hydroelectric scheme resulted in the 
introduction of appropriate legislation. Pro- 
posals enacted in June by the respective 
Parliaments provide for further construction 
work at the Upper and Lower Loughs Erne 
whereby the flow of the river will be more 
completely controlled. The E.S. B. will pay 
Northern Ireland £750,000 for construction 
in County Fermanagh, the total cost of which 
is estimated at £1,100,000. These works vill 
increase the annual output of electricity at 
Cliff and Cathaleen’s Falls from 150,000,000 
to 230,000,000 units and will aid considerably 
drainage work being done in the area, 


Central Road Research 
Institute of India Inaugurated 


The Central Road Research Institute, on¢ 
of 11 National Laboratories being set up t0 
foster scientific progress in India, under the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Researca, 
was inaugurated September 6. The Insti- 
tute occupies 31 acres, located on the Delhi- 
Muttra Road, near Okhla, 7 miles from New 
Delhi. It is already functioning in tempo 
rary buildings on the site. The permanent 
buildings, with a floor area of 90,000 square 
feet and equipment are estimated to cost 
180,000 rupees (1 rupee = US$0.21). Buildings 
will be erected during the next 2 years, ac- 
cording to plan. : 

The main functions of the Institute will 
be (1) fundamental and applied research on 
road materials and construction; (2) testing 
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and standardization of specifications; (3) de- 
yising suitable instruments for various tests, 
such as measurement of the irregularity of 
road surfaces, impact factors, and automatic 
recording of traffic; (4) studies on the effect 
of roads under different traffic conditions, 
incidence of accidents, road safety devices, 
and road statistics; (5) dissemination of in- 
formation; and (6) training of technologists. 
Investigations on road surfacings, methods 
of construction, improvement of rural ve- 
nicles (such as the bullock cart), and greater 
road safety are expected to result in better 
road conditions and traffic facilities. 

It is estimated that the total length of 
roads in India at present is about 350,000 
miles. The cost of constructing tarred roads 
10 feet wide is about 30,000 reupees per mile, 
50,000 rupees per mile for concrete road and 
5,000 rupees per mile for dirt roads. India 
needs an additional 400,000 miles of road. If 
research makes possible the reduction of 
road-construction cost by even 1 percent, 
the Minister for Transports and Railways 

ints out, it would mean a saving of more 
than 10,000,000 rupees. If it were found 
possible to reduce the cost of maintaining 
roads by as little as 10 rupees a mile, an an- 
nual saving of 3,500,000 rupees woul!d re- 
sult, he said. 


Indian Air Transport Licensing 
Board Actions Available 


A list of all actions taken by the Indian 
Air Transport Licensing Board on applica- 
tions to operate air-transport services, show- 
ing the company name, the route or routes 
granted, the period of the license, the fre- 
quency of the services to be operated, and 
the class of aircraft to be used appeared in 
The Gazette of India dated April 15, 1950. 
Acopy of this document, which is in English, 
may be obtained on loan from the Trans- 
portation and Communications Division, 
Office of Industry and Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Angola’s Electric-Power 
Shortage Continued in 1949 


Despite an increase of 29 new power in- 
stallations in 1949, a shortage of power 
continued throughout 1949 in Angola, Por- 
tuguese West Africa. The country’s indus- 
tries, as well as the urban communities, 
were affected. 

There are 246 electric-power stations op- 
erating in the country. A new plant to be 
completed early in 1952 will furnish energy 
to the city of Luanda. A small plant is under 
construction near Neva Lisboa and another 
is planned for a selected site on the Catom- 
bela River, which will furnish light and 
power to the cities of Lobito and Benguela. 

Consumption of electric power in Angola 
during 1948 and 1949 was as follows: 


{In kilowatt-hours] 


1948 1949 
Publie lighting 1, 009, 196 1, 312, 907 
Private lighting 8, 732, 643 5, 878, 820 
a _ 10, 034, 894 12, 629, 352 
Total___ 19, 776, 823 19, 831, 079 
Source: Angola Statistical Services. 
Power Consumption 


Increases in Scotland 


A total of 710,194,025 kilowatt-hours of 
electric energy was generated in 1949 by the 
41 plants operated by the North of Scotland 
Hydroelectric Board, according to the Board’s 
recent annual report. 

The Board supplies electric energy to ap- 
proximately three-fourths of Scotland and 
Operates 8 hydroelectric plants with a total 
installed capacity of 86,915 kilowatts; 6 steam 
Plants, with a total installed capacity of 131,- 
3% kilowatts; and 27 Diesel plants with a 
— installed capacity of 32,660 kilo- 

atts, 
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The number of additional consumers 
served during 1949 by the Board’s mains was 
18,797, thereby bringing the total number by 
the end of the year to 222,174. Demand for 
electricity continues to increase, but expan- 
sion has been hampered by shortages of ma- 
terials and skilled labor. 

A total of 567,399,950 kilowatt-hours of 
energy was consumed during 1949. A break- 
down of kilowatt-hours consumed by each 
class of consumer follows: 


Class of consumer Kilowatt-hours 


TONONENE SS 5 ae = . 205, 565, 347 
Farms and horticultural establish- 

NR Ss Se cana _.. 14, 977, 437 
Public lighting. __--~- ae 6, 053, 052 
Sireet raiiwaye...._...—. . 18, 853, 942 
Waterworks, gasworks, and drain- 

age pumping stations_________ 2, 984, 972 
Commercial establishments__-— 88, 244, 306 
Hotels and boarding houses____-__ 14, 476, 043 
Industrial and manufacturing es- 

tablishments Se eS _. 160, 008, 651 
Bulk supply to British Electricity 

DI tintin eee eee 


56, 241, 200 


Total sales__.._._._.__._... 567, 399, 950 


Television Developments, 
Sweden 


Arrangements for introducing television 
in Sweden are continuing to proceed slowly 
and cautiously. In May 1950 Sweden, to- 
gether with six other European countries, 
adopted as a preliminary standard a 625- 
line-per-frame system. The Television Re- 
search Board is planning to build another 
experimental transmitter in addition to the 
one in operation. Moreover, the Swedish 
Telegraph Administration has asked for ap- 
propriations for a larger experimental trans- 
mission station which is to begin operation 
sometime in 1952. It will transmit regular 
programs with a view to providing experience 
and background information for full-scale 
public television which, according to current 
plans, will not be introduced in Sweden be- 
fore 1955. 


Congestion at Port of Callao 


The number of vessels entering Peru’s 
principal seaport of Callao reached a point 
of congestion during the middle of Septem- 
ber, and several scheduled cargo and pas- 
senger carriers were forced to discharge 
to lighters from anchorage because of the 
nonavailability of docking space. The trade 
considered the congestion temporary but sub- 
ject to recurrence. It was attributed to an 
unusually heavy inflow of imports and to a 
slow rate of turn-round for several vessels, 
including foreign wheat ships and domestic 
carriers 


Japanese Air Transport 
Starts New Service 


Civil Air Transport, Inc., has received per- 
mission to make commercial landings at 
Iwakuni, Western Honshu, Japan, on its 
route from Taipei and points south to Tokyo, 
and the first flight was made September 12 
with a C-46. Although the company is au- 
thorized to carry passengers and freight, at 
present it carries only freight. The freight 
charge is 22 cents per pound between Taipei 
and Iwakuni, payable in yen. 

Cabotage in Japan between Iwakuni and 
Tokyo is not permitted. 


Argentina Sets New Rates on 
Telegrams to Certain South 
Atlantic Islands 


Decree No. 18,837 of September 8, 1950, 
published in the Boletin Oficial of Septem- 
ber 15, 1950, stipulates that domestic rates 
will henceforth be applicable to telegrams 
sent from Argentina to the Malvinas, South 
Georgia, and South Sandwich islands, as well 
as to the Antarctic. The Argentine Govern- 


ment will absorb the difference between the 
domestic rates and the charges currently 
being made by private telegraph companies 
for transmission of messages to the afore- 
said areas. 

Article 3 of the decree prohibits domestic 
telegraph offices from accepting messages to 
the subject areas which do not include the 
word “Argentina” in the address, as an indi- 
cation of Argentine sovereignty over the ter- 
ritories concerned. 


Telecommunications 
Developments in Argentina 


Television was demonstrated for the first 
time in Argentina during the celebration of 
the Sixth International Congress of Surgeons 
held at Buenos Aires in August. 

The complete television equipment in- 
stalled for this occasion was that previously 
used in the Bellevue Hospital of New York. 
A transmitter was installed at the Rivadavia 
Hospital and receiving sets operated at the 
Faculty of Medicine of the National Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires and also at the Plaza 
Hotel. 

The demonstrations received wide and 
favorable local publicity, particularly with 
respect to the clarity of the images on the 
television screen. 


South African Airline 
Ceases Operations 


The cessation of operations of the South 
Coast Aviation Co. (Pty) Ltd. (SCA), under 
the terms of an order issued by the Supreme 
Court in Pietermaritzburg, has been reported 
by the press in Durban, Union of South 
Africa. The immediate cause was apparently 
the inability of the company to fulfill a con- 
tract to purchase land for an airport at 
Margate, Natal, but the company is believed 
to have been in financial straits for some 
time. 

SCA, which began operations in Natal in 
December 1946, was for several years the 
only scheduled operator in that Province 
and in addition flew a great many chirter 
flights from Durban. Recently, however, 
it had to meet competition from South 
African Airways over its principal routes. 


Reduction of Brazilian 
Consular Charges 


The Brazilian Minister of Finance, in cir- 
cular No. 24 of September 11, 1950, advised all 
customs authorities that the 50 percent re- 
duction in fees for legalizing bills of lading 
and consular invoices on shipments made on 
Loide Brasileiro vessels is not only applica- 
ble to direct shipments but also to trans- 
shipments from other vessels when direct 
service on such shipments is impossible. 


Cuban Airline Applies for 
Permit—Habana to New York 


The Cuban Official Gazette of September 
21, 1950, carried a resolution of the National 
Transport Commission whereby Expreso 
Aéreo Inter-Americano, S. A. (Cuba), was 
given a permit to establish daily round-trip 
nonstop flights from Habana to New York 
carrying passengers, mail, and freight. The 
company is to use DC++’s or equipment with 
a larger operating range for these flights and 
will use the Rancho Boyeros Airport at Ha- 
bana and Idlewild, Newark, or La Guardia at 
New York. 

Other terms provide that the airplanes used 
must be registered under the Cuban flag and 
that the line must show, before starting the 
service, that it has obtained due authoriza- 
tion from the United States to perform such 
service. The permit will expire unless serv- 
ice is begun within 6 months of the date of 
publication. It is subject to revision if con- 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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COTTON SITUATION, ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s 1949-50 cotton crop is expected 
to meet domestic requirements, although 
excessive rainfall reduced fiber quality. 
Dealers anticipate that about 35,000 metric 
tons of the fiber will be available for ex- 
port. Prices for lower grades have increased 
during the past few months and foreign in- 
terest in Argentine cotton has grown. Ex- 
ports in January-June 1950 totaled 11,291 
tons, 3,027 tons going to the United King- 
dom, and 3,481 tons to Italy. 

Plantings in 1950-51 are expected to equal 
those of 1949-50. 


CANADA’s COTTON CONSUMPTION AND 
IMPORTS 


Canadian cotton consumption reached a 
postwar high of 420,916 bales during 1949-50, 
the United States product comprising 71 per- 
cent of cotton consumed, and Mexican cot- 
ton almost all of the remainder. About the 
same proportion was evident in cotton im- 
ports which totaled 413,662 bales. 


CHILE’S COTTON SUPPLY INCREASES 


Chilean imports and consumption of cotton 
appeared to have reached record levels dur- 
ing the year ended July 31, 1950, preliminary 
estimates placing the total at 17,300 metric 
tons. The manufacture of piece goods also 
increased. 

Chile’s principal source of cotton during 
the period was the United States; Peru and 
Brazil were also important suppliers. De- 
liveries of the 8,500 tons of cotton from Egypt 
in exchange for Chilean nitrate have begun. 


CuUBA’s HENEQUEN-FIBER OUTPUT AND 
EXPORTS 


Cuba produced about 18,000,000 pounds of 
raw henequén fiber in the first half of 1950, 
about 1,000,000 pounds more than in 1949. 
The larger output was due to heavy cutting 
facilitated by dry weather. Exports in Janu- 
ary-June 1950 dropped 46 percent from the 
like period of 1949, however, because of de- 
clines in foreign demand and larger local de- 
liveries. An upward trend in fiber prices 
during July was attributed to the Korean 
situation. 


Ecypt May Limit COTTON ACREAGE 


Egypt’s Council of Ministers planned to call 
an emergency session of Parliament to dis- 
cuss limiting cotton acreage for the 1950-51 
_ agricultural year by requiring landowners 
to plant larger areas to cereal grains. 


COTTON IMPORTS, WESTERN GERMANY 


Cotton imports into the Federal Republic 
of Germany totaled 1,046,194 bales during 
the cotton year August 1, 1949, to July 31, 
1950. Of this amount, the United States 
supplied 756,972 bales and other countries 
289,222 bales. 


SITUATION IN FRENCH KNIT-Goops 
INDUSTRY 


Output in the French knit-goods industry 
is still substantially below prewar levels, pri- 
marily because of high prices relative to 
domestic purchasing power and the insuffi- 
cient supply of nylon yarns. Consumer 
preference for nylon stockings and garments 
has caused the sale and production of items 
made of other fibers to drop considerably. 

Costs and selling prices could only be re- 
duced appreciably in the industry by mod- 
ernization of its 25-year-old machinery. 
For optimum efficiency, knitting machines 
should be replaced every 7 years, mill own- 
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ers contend. However, such replacement 
would involve spending large amounts of for- 
eign exchange as all of the machinery 
would not be available in France. In the 
fiscal year 1950-51, the industry plans to 
purchase principally modern knitting ma- 
chines from the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 


INDIA TO SUPPLY JUTE 
Goops TO EGYPT 


India has agreed to supply 13,000 tons of 
jute goods, including 10,000 tons of cotton- 
bale covering; 1,000 tons for onion sacks; and 
2,000 tons of burlap to Egypt in return for 
60,000 tons of rice under a barter agreement 
signed recently in Alexandria, according to 
verified press accounts. 


LINT COTTON PRODUCED AND USED, IRAN 


Iran will produce an estimated 23,400 
metric tons of lint cotton in 1950 compared 
with 21,000 tons in 1949. This year’s output 
is the highest since the 1941 crop of 27,500 
tons. 

Iran used 2,000 tons less cotton in the year 
1949-50 than in 1948-49, and 4,000 tons less 
than in 1947-48, a situation caused by eco- 
nomic difficulties in the textile industry and 
stiffer competition from foreign piece goods. 
A number of mills closed down during the 
past year, and output in others was seriously 
reduced. 

Export demand for cotton is now encourag- 
ing. A contract was signed in August under 
which Italy would buy 980 tons. An Italian 
company also has offered to buy 5,000 tons of 
the new crop. 


Raw-SILkK OvTPUT DECLINES, ITALY 


Italian silk manufacturers met on Septem- 
ber 19, 1950, to discuss methods of improving 
production and increasing foreign trade. 
Output of raw silk declined in January-— 
March 1950 to 357 metric tons from 363 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1949. 


NETHERLANDS FIRM To MAKE SYNTHETICS 


A new company has been formed in the 
Netherlands for the manufacture of yarns 
and other products of synthetic materials, 
including nylon. The plant is expected to be 
completed within 2 years. 


SYRIA EXPECTS RECORD COTTON CROP 


Syria anticipates a record-breaking crop 
of between 30,000 and 35,000 metric tons of 
lint cotton in 1950, double the estimated 
output for 1949. Prices continue at a high 
level. 

Between June 10 and August 31, 1950, the 
trade estimates that imports of some 300 
tons of less-expensive Turkish cotton were 
received. The shipments were made possible 
by the temporary authorization of free for- 
eign cotton imports by the Syrian Govern- 
ment. 


U. S. S. R. Gets MowHarIR FROM TURKEY 


A shipment of 106 tons of mohair was sent 
to the Soviet Union during July 1950, Turkish 
customs figures reveal. 


U. K..’s JUTE SITUATION 


Uncertainty concerning future jute sup- 
plies and high prices continue to harass 
United Kingdom jute spinners although 
orders are at a high level and a 6-month sup- 
ply is available. 

About 70,000 long tons of raw jute were 
imported in January—July 1950, or 13 percent 
more than in the like period of 1949. Pakis- 
tan was the chief supplier in the 1950 period, 
India’s shipments having been sharply re- 
duced. Coir-fiber imports increased to 
15,600 tons. 

In January-July 1950, imports of jute 
goods were reduced to less than half those of 
the like period in the preceding year. Jute- 
yarn imports dropped at the same time. 
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November, via New York City, for a Visit of 
2 months. U. S. address: c/o Superior 
Honey Co., 5201 District Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Clinton, Ottumwa (Iowa), San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

€3. Netherlands—M. Wildstrom, represent. 
ing M. L. Polak & Zoon N. V. (importer, ex. 
porter, wholesaler), 17-21 Werfstraat, Miq- 
delburg, is interested in metal, steel, and iron 
scrap, aS well as new metals. Scheduled to 
arrive November 15, via New York City, for 
a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Jack 
Wildstrom, 17619 Mendota Street, Detroit 
21, Mich. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, and Philadelphia. 

84. New Zealand—Abraham Mark Hol. 
lander, representing Smartwear Manufactur.- 
ing Co. Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, manufac. 
turer), 48 Manchester Street, Christchurch, 
is interested in importing textiles into New 
Zealand and in exporting woolen skirts, 
Also wishes to obtain information on manvu- 
facturing techniques with regard to produc. 
tion of women’s dresses, as well as employer- 
employee relationships. Scheduled to arrive 
November 8, via New York City, for a week's 
visit. U.S. address: c/o New Zealand Trade 
Commissioner, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and San Fran- 
cisco. 

85. Singapore—W. F. Fitzpatrick, repre- 
senting Fitzpatrick’s Food Supplies (Far 
East), Ltd. (dealer in provisions, food, green 
vegetables, and fruits), 60/66 Orchard Road, 
is interested in refrigeration and foods, and 
seeks technical information on quick-frozen 
foods. Scheduled to arrive the first week of 
November, via New York City, for a visit of 3 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o National City Bank 
of New York, 55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and San Diego. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

86. Sweden—Sten Georg Arph, represent- 
ing AB. Separator (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler, manufacturer), 8 Fleminggatan, 
Stockholm, is interested in dairy machinery, 
and is attending Dairy Industries Exposition 
in Atlantic City. Scheduled to arrive Octo- 
ber 15, via New York City, for a visit of 2-3 
weeks. U. S. address: Ritz Carleton Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Itinerary: New York, 
Atlantic City, Washington, and Chicago. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

87. Union of South Africa—Zacharias B. 
Coetzee, representing United Chemicals & 
Industrials, Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), 108 Williams Road, Durban, 
is interested in manufacturing under license 
in South Africa the following lines: foods 
and other types of canned products, pulp 
and paper, agricultural machinery and trac- 
tors, industrial and pharmaceutical chemi- 
cals, fertilizers and health foods. Also 
wishes to obtain agencies for these lines, as 
well as tertiles. He is in the United States 
until the end of November 1950. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Standard Bank of South Africa, 
Ltd., 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: Cities as necessary. 

(Previously announced, ForREIGN COM- 
MERCE WEEKLY, October 9, 1950.) 





Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be 0b- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Branch and from Depatt- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 
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Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Equip- 
ment Importers and Dealers—Honduras. 

Alcoholic Beverage Importers and Dealers— 
Uruguay. 

Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers—Neth- 
erlands. 

Automotive Product Manufacturers—Hong 
Kong. . 

Automotive 
Philippines. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Bermuda. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Mexico. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Sweden. 

Cement Manufacturers—Mexico. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Brazil. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Venezuela. 

Concrete-Product Manufacturers—Ecua- 


Product Manufacturers— 


dor. 
Concrete-Product Manufacturers—Guate- 
mala. 
Concrete-Product Manufacturers—Para- 
guay. 


Cooperage, Crate, and Shook Dealers and 

Manufacturers—Chile. 
ental Supply Houses—British Malaya. 

Dental Supply Houses—Guatemala. 

Department Stores—British Malaya. 

Electric-Power Companies—Madagascar. 

Electric-Power Companies—Netherlands. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Dominican Republic. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, and Manu- 
facturers—Guatemala. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Canada. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—British 
Honduras. 

Furniture Manufacturers—Greece. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers—Chile. 

Hair and Bristle Exporters—Paraguay. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Norway. 

Hospitals—Belgium. 

Hospitals—Dominican Republic. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Ceylon. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Japan. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—lIsrael. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Honduras. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Nicaragua. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings— 
Belgium. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings— 
Finland. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Cuba. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Norway. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Japan. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Belgium. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Lebanon. 

Nail Manufacturers—Netherlands. 

Opticians, Optometrists, and Oculists— 
Belgium. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Thailand. 

Petroleum Industry—Venezuela. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Ecuador. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Honduras. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Hong Kong. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Switzerland. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Panama. 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers, Laminators, and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Venezuela. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Japan. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Guatemala. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Israel. 

Radio Broadcasting Stations—Ceylon. 

Radio Broadcasting Stations—Japan. 

Radio Broadcasting Stations—Surinam. 
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General Council’s flexible wage-restraint 
policy and passed a resolution calling for 
statutory control of profits. 

Industrial output in manufacturing, min- 
ing, construction, and public utilities during 
the first 8 months of 1950, as shown by the 
official index, has been at a level 7 percent 
above the 1949 average. The provisional in- 
dex for July 1950 is 134 (118 for July 1949). 
The 1949 average likewise was 7 percent above 
that for 1948. The number of workers en- 
gaged in these industries has gone up at an 
annual rate of 114 percent during the past 
2% years. Therefore, output in these indus- 
tries, accounting for about 40 percent of the 
gross national product and of total exports, 
has been rising about 544 percent more than 
employment. The gain in productivity mea- 
sured in this way is probably offset by 
smaller improvements or no change in other 
sectors of the economy. The gain, however, 
is mainly in industries that would be most 
affected by defense orders. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


United Kingdom exports in August, valued 
at £190,000,000, established a new record and 
were 10 percent above the average for the 
preceding 7 months. Shipments of stock- 
piling materials, particularly copper, ac- 
counted for part of the increase, but ordinary 
commercial exports were also higher. The 
index of export volume reached 169 in Au- 
gust, compared with 155 for the first half of 
1950. This index, which is relative to the 
1947 average, was 139 for the year 1949. 

Exports to the United States and Canada 
were equivalent to $65,000,000, $18,000,000 
over the average of the first half of 1950 and 
$24,000,000 over the monthly average for the 
third quarter of 1949 before devaluation. 

Imports in August, valued at £215,000,000, 
were only slightly greater than the average 
for the first 7 months of the year. Import 
volume for the first half of 1950 was 117 rela- 
tive to the 1947 average. 

The visible deficit shown by trade returns 
for the first 8 months of 1950 was £271,000,000 
with exports plus reexports valued f. o. b. at 
£1,445,000,000 and imports valued c. i. f. at 
£1,716,000,000. The corresponding figure for 
the first 8 months of 1949 was £293,000,000. 
During the first half of 1949 the deficit be- 
tween payments for imports and receipts 
from exports, both valued f. o. b., was 
£57,000,000. The improvement indicated by 
1950 trade returns suggests continuance of 
approximate balance on the over-all trade 
account. A surplus of invisible receipts over 
payments from tourism, shipping, interest, 
profits, dividends, and other service items ran 
to £110,000,000 a year during each of the 
last two calendar years, a rate which has 
probably continued into 1950. These facts 
indicate that the statement of international 
receipts and payments, when published, will 
show approximate balance and probably a 
surplus in the United Kingdom’s current 
oversea position as a whole. 

The United Kingdom reportedly is prepared 
to offer transferable-account status to mem- 
bers of the European Payments Union, 
brought into force in September when the 
agreement was signed by 18 member coun- 
tries. Such status would give the right to use 
sterling freely in making payments to all 
other countries in the transferable-account 


system as well as those in the sterling area. 
Countries accepting  transferable-account 
status would also have obligations in accept- 
ing sterling and in administering its use in 
settling current transactions. 


PRICES 


Wholesale and import prices continued the 
upward movement that began in the latter 
part of 1949 and which has been accelerated 
by conditions since the Korean war. The 
wholesale index, 260 for August, is 14 percent 
higher than immediately before devaluation, 
while retail prices have risen less than 2 per- 
cent during the same period. The increase 
in domestic wholesale prices has been most 
pronounced in the case of textiles and non- 
ferrous metals and manufactures, all with a 
high component of import costs. But in the 
case of iron, steel, and their manufactures 
with a low import component, wholesale 
prices in August 1950 were only 2 percent 
above those of September 1949 before devalu- 
ation. The narrowing spread between retail 
and wholesale prices suggests that higher 
costs since devaluation have been absorbed 
by profit margins. 

The United Kingdom’s price terms of trade 
have become steadily more adverse, partly 
as a result of devaluation and partly be- 
cause import prices, chiefly for raw mate- 
rials, have advanced more than export prices. 
The index of import prices reached 135 in 
August; the export price index was 121. They 
show an adverse change in the terms of trade 
of 11 percent relative to a 1947 parity, and 
about 14 percent since devaluation (the 
September 1949 import index was 110, the 
export index 113). The comparatively higher 
amount now paid for imports has been earned 
by substantially raising the volume of goods 
exported.—U. S. Empassy, LoNpoNn, Sept. 29, 
1950. 


United States 


TREATY WITH IRELAND RATIFIED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Treland.”’) 


Uruguay 


SoME ImMportT CONTROLS ABOLISHED 


A Uruguayan decree of September 26, 1950, 
eliminated the requirement of a prior permit 
for imports of first category (essential) mer- 
chandise from the United States, Canada, 
Japan, Argentina, Switzerland, and Italy, ac- 
cording to a report of September 29 from the 
U. S. Embassy in Montevideo. The prior 
permit requirement was waived on July 20, 
for imports of essential goods from certain 
areas using inconvertible currencies, that is, 
pounds sterling, French francs, Belgian 
francs, Swedish crowns, and Dutch florins, 
and, on August 1 for all imports from West- 
ern Germany. 


SPANISH TRANSLATIONS REQUIRED 


A Uruguayan Executive Resolution dated 
September 30, 1950, requires that all foreign- 
language advertisements displayed in Uru- 
guayan pharmacies must be accompanied by 
faithful translations in Spanish, according to 
a report of October 3 from the U. S. Embassy 
in Montevideo. The Spanish translation 
must be placed immediately alongside the 
non-Spanish text, in characters of the same 
size and type. ‘ 


TREATY WITH BRAZIL EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Brazil.”) 





Sawmills—Chile. 

Scrap-Metal, Nonferrous, 
France. 

Sewing-Machine Importers and Dealers— 
Venezuela. 

Soap Manufacturers—Ceylon. 


Exporters— 


Sporting-Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Indonesia. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Brazil. 

Vending-Machine, Coin-Operated, Im- 
porters and Dealers—Belgium. 
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The United Nations 
and Full Employment 


(Continued from p. 4) 


cessions. The experts are to seek the 
views of the Monetary Fund and of the 
International Bank. The réport is then 
to be studied by the Economic, Employ- 
ment and Development Commission 
which is to make recommendations on 
it to the Council. It is expected to have 
this report ready late in 1951 or in 1952. 


Study of Underdeveloped 
Areas 


The Council requested the Secretary- 
General to appoint a small group of 
experts to prepare a report on unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in under- 
developed countries, and on the national 
and international measures required to 
reduce such unemployment and under- 
employment. The Economic, Employ- 
ment and Development Commission is to 
examine the port prepared by the ex- 
perts and to submit to the Council com- 
ments and recommendations for action 
which it deems appropriate. 


Of Major Concern To U. S. 


From the point of view of present 
Units d States economic policy, the reso- 
lutio. can be regarded as satisfactory. 
Under the Employment Act of 1946, the 
United States Government performs in 
the domestic field most of the functions 
specified in the resolution. The only 
question which may arise concerns 
the standard of unemployment, but 
the resolution is flexible as to its 
method of formulation and timing. 
On the other hand, the United 
States is interested in seeing that the 
methods and techniques for reporting on 
and dealing with employment and unem- 
ployment are improved in all countries. 

Of much greater importance for the 
United States are the international pro- 
visions of the resolution. In complying 
with them, the United States Govern- 
ment will have to report in advance esti- 
mates of its balance of payments which 
involve indications of expected exports 
and imports and, by implication, also of 
trade and financial policies to be pur- 
sued. Furthermore, the annual discus- 
sions of full employment by the Economic 
and Social Council are likely to bring 
United States foreign-trade policy into 
the arena of open discussion by Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 

It is this aspect of the resolution that 
has caused most comment. In an inter- 
esting note on the subject in its issue of 
August 20, the London Economist refers 
to this as a “minor revolution” for the 
United States. It is questionable, how- 
ever, whether the term “revolution” is 
justified. The foreign economic policy 
of the United States has been moving 
along such lines for some time. The 
United States Government took the lead 
in calling the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Employment, played a de- 
termining part in working out the Ha- 
vana Charter, and has been an active 
and influential participant of GATT. 
The acceptance of the Council’s resolu- 
tion on full employment may thus be 
regarded another step by the United 
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States along the road toward open and 
multilateral trade discussions and nego- 
tiations. 


Larger World Aspects 


Considering the middle course which 
the Council has tried to steer, two main 
comments may be made. In the first 
place, the Council’s action on full em- 
ployment may seem badly timed. In 
view of the outlook for large expenditures 
on defense, overemployment and infla- 
tion rather than unemployment may 
again become the paramount issues of 
the day. The Council’s resolution refers 
only briefly to inflation and offers no 
concrete measures for coping with it. 
This is a gap which will have to be filled 
if inflationary tendencies prevail. The 
Council’s reason for its action at the 
Eleventh Session is that it has to be 
guided in its work not only by current 
situations but also by the long-time ob- 
jectives of the United Nations. In the 
long run, the world must be prepared not 
only to contain inflation but also to pre- 
vent abrupt turns from inflation to de- 
flation and to counteract possible reces- 
sionary trends of a prolonged character. 

In the second place, the Council’s rec- 
ommendations for international action 
may be said to be based on assumptions 
which have not been fully analyzed. 
Without a clearer analysis of the proc- 
esses of world economic growth and of 
the interrelationships between domestic 
full employment and international eco- 
nomic equilibrium, recommendations of 
international policy must seem more in 
the nature of opinions than of authorita- 
tive prescriptions. The Council has rec- 
ognized the need for more analysis in 
this field as is shown by its provision for 
special reports by several groups of 
experts. 

Despite these comments, the resolution 
on full employment adopted by the 
Eleventh Session of the Economic and 
Social Council is of marked importance. 
It gives precision to the Charter pledge 
of full employment. It establishes pro- 
cedures for making this pledge a matter 
of international discussion and review. 
It sets up a system of continuous study 
of national and international economic 
policies which has possibilities for 
strengthening international economic 
cooperation. It provides arrangements 
whereby the Council may bring its in- 
fluence to bear on the adjustment of cur- 
rent national trade and financial policies 
to long-term objectives of balance and 
growth in the world economy. 

Still, what the Council has so far done 
must be regarded largely as laying the 
foundation for future work. The test 
of success lies ahead. It will depend 
on the Council’s capacity to make good 
use of the procedures it has set up. Above 
all other things, it will depend on the 
extent to which all Members of the 
United Nations are able to carry out the 
tasks assigned to them by the Council’s 
resolution on full employment. 





Only one firm in Sweden manufactures 
zinc oxide; there are no producers of titan- 
ium dioxide or lithopone. Titanium diox- 
ide is imported principally from Norway and 
Western Germany; lithopone from the Neth- 
erlands, Western Germany, and the United 
Kingdom. 
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trol should be placed in the hands of for. 
eigners, if new international agreements 
should necessitate, or should any provisions 
contained in the permit not be complied 
with. 

Aerovias “Q” and Cia Cubana de Aviacién 
(Cuban Pan-American subsidiary) also have 
valid permits from the National Transport 
Commission to establish a nonstop service to 
New York and are also awaiting action by the 
CAB. Compania Cubana’s permit dates from 
October 1949, and the present extension is 
valid until November 30, 1950. 


New Air Cargo and Express 
Service—Cuba to Guatemala 


The Cuban National Transport Commis- 
sion has granted Cuba Aeropostal, S. A., a 
permit to establish a nonscheduled cargo and 
express service between Habana and Guate- 
mala City. The permit is for indefinite dura. 
tion, if used, but will expire March 25, 1951, 
if the service is not instituted. 

The Habana terminal will be the Camp 
Columbia airfield (aeropuerto Teniente Bri- 
huegas), and La Aurora is the Guatemalan 
terminal, with alternates at Puerto Barrios 
and San Jose. Rates are 31 cents per pound 
for shipments of less than 100 pounds and 16 
cents per pound for larger shipments. If 
charges are made on the basis of volume, 200 
cubic inches will equal 1 pound. 

Before flights are begun, Cuba Aeropostal 
must show the Commission that a corres- 
ponding permit has been issued to it by the 
Guatemalan Government. The Cuban per- 
mit may be reviewed should control of the 
company pass into foreign hands and is sub- 
ject to modification or annulment by inter- 
national agreements into which Cuba may 
enter or in case of noncompliance by the 
company with its terms. 


New Airline Set Up 
by Arabian Merchants 


A new airline has been established by a 
group of Arab merchants on Bahrein, under 
the leadership of an ex-RAF pilot. The com- 
pany, known as the Gulf Aviation Co., offers 
passenger service weekly between Bahrein 
and Doha (Trucial Coast) and twice weekly 
between Bahrein and Doha (Qatar). The 
fares are, respectively, 140 rupees and 50 
rupees one way and 270 rupees and 95 rupees 
round trip. 





“Norway House”—Future Head- 
quarters of Norse Interests 


Norway Center, a corporation formed on 
March 30, 1950, signed a long-term lease 
on July 26 for a building to be erected at 
288-290 Madison Avenue, between Fortieth 
and Forty-first Streets, New York City, which 
will be known as Norway House. This build- 
ing will be a six-story air-conditioned house 
which will be occupied by leading Norwegian 
and Norwegian-American firms together with 
official Norwegian institutions and the Nor- 
wegian American Chamber of Commerce, 
Inc. A special feature will be the permanent 
Exhibition Hall for Norwegian export prod- 
ucts to be supervised by the Norwegian 
Export Council of Oslo, Norway. Efforts are 
also being made to establish a Norwegian 
restaurant in the building. 

The building which will thus serve 4s 
headquarters for Norwegian and Norwegian- 
American interests, is expected to be ready 
for occupancy by the beginning of March 
1951. 
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